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Golden brown Cat-tails (left) with their soft green foliage, blend with old hammered brass. Autumn-toned water reeds (right) are 


graceful in a blue luster vase 


Successful Winter Bouquets 


ROM roadsides and meadows, from 
highlands and bogs, and even from 
our own gardens come the materials 
for winter bouquets that may be so color- 
ful and varied that you need not tire of 
them until the winter has past. The time 
is ripe right now to pick them. So 
gather armfuls and we will then see 
how they may be used. 
Half the fun is to discover beauty in 
a weed or seed stalk. How often we 
passed them by before, but now they take 
on real importance. Those of us who 
let our gardens go to seed instead of 
snipping off the seed pods are now the 
lucky ones because had our gardens been 
well kept we would have deprived our- 
selves of a lot of pleasure. In witness 
of this, I spent many happy hours mak- 
ing the arrangements in the acecompany- 
ing pictures and photographing them 
afterward. Then, when I got tired of 
them, I recombined the materials and 
made very different ones. 


USED for these and other arrange- 
ments, the perennial Statice, Japa- 
nese Umbrella Plant, Chinese Lanterns, 
the Artemisia, Silver King, Honesty 
(often called Money Plant), various gras- 
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ses, seed pods of the wild Campanula, 
Cat-tails, and some lovely reeds which 
grew along a lake near me. 

The large container of hammered brass 
blended and shaded with the velvety 
golden brown of the Cat-tails which were 
cut at the most beautiful stage. The tall, 
sword-like foliage was a dull, soft green. 

A tall glass vase of shaded amethyst, 
slender as a shaft, was used for a eas- 
eade of Statice which is silver in color 
with faint lavender tones when dry. The 
effect was charming. 


RTEMSIA, Silver King, I put into 

a blue pottery vase and it was like 

a cloud of silver. This is simply beauti- 
ful. It never blooms and the beauty of 
the foliage is enhanced by the curling 
and twisting of the leaves as they dry. 
The Chinese Lanterns were picked with 
the foliage on and hung upside down to 
dry. When picked at this stage, some of 
the lanterns are the usual orange color, 
some are yellow, and some are faintly 
green. This shading is very attractive. 
It is a good idea to remove some of the 
foliage so that the effect is not too clut- 
tered. They are much prettier and more 
graceful with the dull green of the leaves. 


I put these into an old pottery bowl, 
brown with orange and yellow tones. The 
combination was very effective. 

I tried Japanese Umbrellas in nearly 
every container in the house before I put 
them into a white modernistic one which 
suited them very well. They were so 
distinctive that every one who saw them 
commented on their beauty. 

Honesty, with its bright silver disks, 
is one of the most decorative things that 
you can use for winter bouquets. I 
arranged it in a flat vase of pale green 
Spanish glass. This was most charming 
against my blue-grey walls. 


NTO a cream white vase, I put grasses 

and the silver seed pods of the wild 
Campanula that a friend brought me 
from the mountains. They were airy and 
graceful. 

A tall vase of blue luster held the reeds 
that I gathered along the shores of the 
lake. These had great feathery heads of 
seeds, light golden brown in color, grace- 
ful and beautiful beyond words. These 
must be picked before the seeds are ripe, 
when there is still a little green in the 
stems; otherwise, they will fall all over. 
They were unusual and greatly admired. 
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OMPLETE wild flower gardens are 
within the reach of any earnest 
home gardener. This is the opin- 

ion of Dr. Margery Carlson, of the 
Botany Department of Northwestern 
University, who, as a result of experi- 
ments in laboratory and garden, can grow 
and propagate a wide variety of wild 
flowers, both directly trom seed and by 
transplanting the mother plants. 

Dr. Carlson believes she is well on the 
way toward easing the back-aches of 
wild flower enthusiasts who have spent 
long coaxing hours with Jack-in-the-Pul- 
pit, Fringed Gentian, Dogtooth Violets, 
Spring Beauties, Hepaticas, Trilliums, 
native Orchids, and a host of other plants 
they have tenderly carried home from the 
woods—often in vain. 

For, she has found that, under right 
conditions, wild flowers ean be made to 
grow as profusely as domestic varieties. 
With the rapid inroads of real estate 
developments into woodlots, fields, and 
marshes, this method of propagation re- 
mains the sole hope not only of the home 
gardener, but for the continued preserva- 
tion of many wild flowers. 


Wild Flowers from Seed | 


Perhaps you would like to try her 
methods in your own garden. : If so, now 
is the time to start, since fall is a good 
proving ground for wild flowers. During 
the fall, Dr. Carlson pods of 
seeds from plants in the north woods of 
Michigan and Wisconsin, storing them 
in air-tight glass tubes. She has found 
that causes of dormaney in seeds of 
many wild flowers aren’t yet certain. 
Some seeds are planted immediately. The 
remainder are stored in vials either out- 
doors or in a refrigerator to determine 
the length of the germinating period. 
If you want to try this in a home ice 
box, the temperature should remain 
around 10 degrees centigrade. 

So far, she has found that Jack-in- 
the-Pulpit germinates after a month or 
so in the ice box, whereas Trilliums have 
not germinated in nine months. Hepat- 
icas, which were planted in the ground 
right after collecting, sprouted almost 
immediately, while those left inside did 
not sprout. Spring Beauties grew into 
excellent seedlings both indoors and out. 

Seeds which are planted outdoors in 
the fall, she cautions, must be placed in 
boxes imbedded in the ground and ecov- 
ered with fine mesh cheese cloth, gunny 
sacks or wire screen through which they 
can be watered. The covering keeps out 
insects, snails, and mice, which 
like to feed on the seeds. Through bit- 
ter experience, Dr. Carlson has learned 
that they particularly relish seeds of 
Spring Beauties, Jacobs-Ladder, and 
Anemone. 

Seeds planted indoors do best when 
placed in glass containers, although they 
san also be planted in pots and boxes. 


collects 


slugs, 
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Wild Flower Gardening at Home 


Seed sowing methods yield many plants useful in shady and sunny places 


BERNICE STEVENS 


Glass is usually more sterile, and _bot- 
tles, jugs, or jars may be used. 


Sand Culture Preferred 


Dr. Carlson has been most successful 
with seeds planted in fine quartz sand 
instead of soil, which often contains and 
transmits disease. The sand is watered 
with a mineral mixture of one part of 
potassium phosphate, one part of magne- 
sium sulphate, and two parts of calcium 
nitrate, plus a trace of iron. The sand 
must be kept wet with this mixture at 
all times. 

When the seeds have sprouted suffi- 
ciently they ean be transplanted to boxes 
or pots indoors. If the season is advanced 
sufficiently they can be planted directly 
outdoors. However, a short period of 
indoor nursing, especially if there is a 
ereenhouse, is safest. 

Seeds may also be planted in the min- 
eral solution itself plus the addition of 
a litt'e sugar and agar or gelatin to solid- 
ify the mixture. This should be placed 
in a glass container and sealed tightly so 
that it will furnish its own moisture. 
These glass containers may be stored in 
the greenhouse, on shaded shelves, or in 
north windows of the basement. 

Native wild Orchids are Dr. Carlson’s 
particular hobby and with continued sue- 
cess in ler experiments, she expects that 
some day they will be as plentiful and 
easy to grow as Black-eyed Susans. She 
uses practically the same methods with 
these as with other wild flowers and has 
already had encouraging results with 
several varieties of Lady-slinpers, rose 
and white Moccasin, Lady’s Tresses, Rat- 





tlesnake Plaintain, and 

Twayblade. 
First requisite 

cess in growing 


Orchis, 


Showy 


for any degree of sue- 
wild flowers by these 
methods, she has found, is to have large 
quantities of seed. She divides her seeds 
into lots of a thousand or two thousand 
each for each type of plant and carries 
out a series of tests with each. It is es- 
sential, she has found, to know as aceu- 
rately as possible how many seeds are 
planted so that the seeds germinated and 
the seedlings produced can be counted 
and the percentage of suecess determined. 

Perhaps if you can’t get any seeds at 
the right time of the year and want to 
experiment with wild flowers, you will 
be lucky enough to get some plants from 
the woodland or lakeside lots of friends. 
Or, you might happen upon some real 
estate development and beat the steam 
shovel to the job in digging up native 
flowers and plants. You ean always get 
them, of course, from wild flower spe- 
cialists. 

Whichever it be, seeds or plants, Dr. 
Carlson warns, the wild flower garden 
brings its own set of do’s and don’t’s. 


Planting Time 


Fall is the best time to transplant wild 
flowers directly from their native envi- 
ronment. Everything being equal, they 
should bloom the following spring. Plants 
ean also be safely transplanted in the 
very early spring, but probably will not 
bloom that season. 

As soon as transplanted and every fall 
after that, they should be covered with a 
layer of several inches of mulch which 





Photos by Paul Heismann 

Wild flowers can be grown from seeds sown in flats and later transplanted to the 

garden. Shown here are seedlings from fall sowing of yellow Viole’s, Hepaticas, Wild 
Geranium, Spring Beauties, Trillium, Sweet Cicily, and Milkweed 
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helps to hold moisture. This should be 
removed a little at a time in the spring. 
It’s wise to leave a thin layer on during 
the early growing season to prevent dry- 
ing. 

Wild flowers, except for a few from 
open fields, have to be planted in shade. 
Above all, they must have good drain- 
age, which means they should never be 
planted in a spot which collects water, 
except, of course, plants from bogs and 
marshes. Wild flowers can be watered 
artificially. They should be in a shel- 
tered spot and not exposed to too much 
wind. They can be planted on the north 
side of the house. 

Wild plants ean and should be adapt- 
ed as closely as possible to their native 
setting and environment. In _ hunting 
wild flowers you will find entirely differ- 
ent groups of plants associated in Oak 
woods, Pine woods, the Beech-Maple- 
Hemlock woods, in open fields, in sand, 
and in bogs. 

A single Oak tree ean be the center 
about which to group a typical woodland 
setting. The soil for such a _ planting 
should be rich with Oak-woods loam with 
plenty of decaying leaf mold to make 
it friable. It can be underlain with a 
layer of clay for those plants which re- 
quire cool moist conditions and mixed 
with sand and gravel for those which 
demand a drier, well-drained situation. 
Such soil is acid and the degree of acid- 
ity ean be governed by the amount of 
leaf mold added. 


Wild Flowers for Different Places 


Plants recommended by Dr. Carlson 
for the average woodland landseape pie- 
ture are Hepaticas, Bloodroot, Anemone, 
Spring Beauties, Trillium, Mayflower, 
Dogtooth and other Violets, Wild Gera- 
nium, May Apple, Wild Ginger, Jack- 
in-the-Pulpit, Dragon’s Tongue, Spider- 


wort, Solomon’s Seal, Toothwort, Bane- 
berry, the Lady-slippers, Dutehman’s 
Breeches, and Cinnamon, Maidenhair, 


Sensitive, and Lady-fern. 

Should a visit to a dune, where law 
does not forbid it, net you some plants, 
you ean try them in a dry, sandy, and 
sunny spot at home. It is best, if pos- 
sible, to keep this soil acid with Oak 
leaves and Jack Pine needles. Recom- 
mended flowers are blue Lupine, Shoot- 
ing Star, Puecoon, Dutchman’s Breeches, 
Squirrel Corn, Violet, Prickly-pear, Cac- 
tus, Sedum, yellow Stargrass, Phlox, 
Horse-tail, wild Roses, red Chokeberry, 
and Sand Cherry 

For sunny places with richer soil and 
more water available, you might try 
Robin’s Plaintain, Black-eyed Susan, 
Golden-rod, Evening Primrose, Lobelia, 
Cardinal Flower, Fringed Gentian, Tur- 
tlehead, Turks-cap Lily, Meadowsweet, 
and Lady’s Tresses. 

If you want wild flowers for the banks 
of the garden pool, try wild Iris, Merten- 
sia, Marsh Marigold, or Cowslip, and 
Skunk Cabbage. The water is the place 
for Water Buttercup, white Water-lily, 
Arrowhead, and Pickerel Weed. 


HOSE Arborvitae, Hemlock, Fir, and 
Spruce that help the landseape scene 
natural with a 


may look a little more 
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Methods of starting wild flower seeds are illustrated here. 
The bottles and flask represent methods of 


few native flowers beneath them. All of 
these plants require an acid soil which 
must be composed chiefly of partially de- 
composed leaves, twigs, and bark of 
Hemlock or Pine. At home in this set- 
ting are Trailing Arbutus, Partridge 





The tube is used for storage. 


planting the seeds until they have sprouted 


Berry, Twin-flower, Bunch Berry, Star- 
flower and Moceasin-flower. And _per- 
haps you will be lucky enough to bring 
in with your leaf mold the seeds of the 
Indian Pipe, or Ghost Plant, and Squaw 
Root which dwell in the woods. 


Glad Gossip —VIII 


FORMAN T. McLEAN 


T’S the end of the outdoor flower 

show season. Daffodils, Tulips, Iris, 

Roses, Lilies, Gladiolus, Phlox, 
Dahlias and Chrysanthemums have each 
made their big displays. The one flower 
that has earried through the whole 
season—first as imported florists’ flowers, 
then as bouquets from our own gardens 
—has been the Gladiolus. In past years 
it was preeminently everyone’s flower, 
and deservedly popular. Now it is a 
year-round flower, and vies with the 
Rose and Carnation for first place. 

New art—A novel type of flower ar- 
rangement has appeared this year—a 
mat of eolor effect, a sort of floral 
blanket set upright and reduced to bou- 
quet size. I am not one to either praise 
or condemn this innovation, but the 
striking thing about it is that every suc- 
cessful attempt at this has been achieved 
with Gladiolus—sometimes with one solid 


color, sometimes with blended tones of 


light and dark. Was the new style made 
for the Gladiolus, or the reverse? One 
interesting variant of it was shown at 
White Plains, New York. A long bowl 
of Rep Puipps Gladiolus arranged in an 


irregular, jagged mountain effect, like 
a mountain chain of red Gladiolus, aris- 
ing out of the boat-shaped bowl. A simi- 
lar and even bolder arrangement of this 


York 


type was made at the New 
Gladiolus Show in 1929, with Mrs. Leon 


Doveuas. The large, showy Gladiolus of 





the exhibition type lend themselves par- 
ticularly well to this kind of use. 
Harvesting—It is about time to give 
serious thought to harvesting the corms 
for winter storage. The work is plain 
and direct, with no sleight of hand or 
shorteut in it. A spade or spading fork 
is thrust in beside the row, and the earth 
with the plants in it lifted loose. This 
lifting is repeated on the opposite side 
of the row if necessary, to make the soil 
loose enough to lift the plants out of the 
ground by their stems. The stems should 
still be half green at digging time. If 
left in the ground until the tops are all 
dead, many of the corms may start to 
decay, and then most of the little 
cormels are sure to be detached and stay 
in the soil. This may be no great loss, 
unless you are bent upon propagating 
and increasing your stock of some 
favorite kinds. But it is well to get them 
out of the ground with the old corms in 
any event. Unlike the big corms, which 
will endure no freezing at all, these little 
hard-shelled cormels usually survive the 
winter in the ground, and sprout up next 
spring, to make confusion in the Glad 
pateh, if Glads are replanted on the 
same ground, or become weeds in the 
annual border, or any other successor to 
the Gladiolus. So it is well to get them 
all out with the old corms, by digging 
the latter when half ripened. 
(Continued on page 505) 









within easy reach when I read such 

statements as that published in a 
“clip sheet” issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture to the effect 
that freezing and thawing bring stones 
to the surface of the ground. 

Of course, plowing and digging will 
turn up buried ones, but that is not what 
is meant; neither is the effect of heavy 
rains on sloping ground where the fine 
soil particles are washed away. But in 
fairly level land not being cultivated, my 
experience is that the tendency is for the 
rocks and stones to bury themselves rather 
than to rise to the surface. In proof of 
this my stony border will serve as an 
example. 

When I bought my present property 
fifteen years ago I thought to add dis- 
tinction to the place by laying rounded 
stones, mostly weighing from ten to 
twenty pounds, along my 150-foet front 
line. The “distinction” was forthcoming 
all right; nobody has flattered me _ by 
copying it! Perhaps people have looked 
upon it as a horrible example because 
they have seen me finger-and-thumb weed- 
ing between the stones! 

Be that as it may, the point is that dur. 
ing these years it has twice been necessary 
to pry up each stone and place two or 
three inches of soil beneath it because it 
had sunk in the ground to that extent! 
In fact, some of them were more than 
half covered. Incidentally, the ground is 
so gravelly that additions of earth must 
be made every few years to maintain the 
level of the flower beds! But no soil has 
been added to the stone border. This 
would seem to support and strengthen 
my contention that stones sink below, in- 
stead of rise to the surface of the soil! 


if always glad that the salt cellar is 


* 7 * 


November chill blaws loud wi’ angry 
sugh; 
The short-ning winter-day is near 
a close; 
The miry beasts retreating frae the 
pleugh ; 
The black’ning trains 0’ 
their repose; 
The toil-worn Cotter frae his labor 
goes— 
This night his weekly moil is at an 
end, 
Colleets his spades, his mattocks, and 
his hoes, 
Hoping the morn in ease and rest 
to spend, 
And weary, o’er the moor, his course 
does homeward bend. 
RopertT Burns, 


The Cotter’s Saturday Night 


eraws to 


* * * 


St. Martin’s summer is still lingering, 
and the days all begin in mist.... 


Nothing could be lovlier than the last 
rosebuds, or than the delicate gaufred 
[honey-combed ?| edges of the strawberry 
with hoar-frost, 


leaves embroidered 
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Facts, Fakes and Philosophies 


M. G. KAINS 


while above them Arachne’s delicate webs 
hung swaying in the green branches of 
the pines,—little ball-rooms for the 
fairies, carpeted with powdered pearls, 
and kept in place by a thousand dewy 
strands, hanging from above like the 
chains of a lamp, and supporting them 
from below like the anchors of a vessel. 
These little airy edifices had all the fan- 
tastic lightness of the elf-world, and all 
the vaporous freshness of dawn. 
HenrI-FREDERIC AMIEL, 
Amiel’s Journal. 
- * * 


‘*T wish I knew,’’ said Wonder- 
Heart, 
“If leaves begin to whisper 
From tree to tree, when suddenly 
The summer winds blow crisper; 
If these sigh low, ‘We’re growing 


old!’ 
If those say soft, ‘We’re gathering 
gold, 


Our lips are full as they ean hold,’ 
And now and then a lisper 
Calls gleefully from overhead, 
‘Our petticoats are turning red;’” 
Nancy Byrp TURNER, 
W onder-Heart 
* * * 


When his daughter arrived at the age 
for holding hands Dr. Henry Van Dyke 
remarked: “See here, Dorothy, I don’t 
like young Freshman’s coming here so 
much. Next time he makes you a visit 
just give him the cold shoulder.” 

“But, papa, he’s a vegetarian,” an- 
swered the unabashed Dorothy. 

* + * 


Up in Baraboo, Wisconsin, are some 
heirlooms—some pieces of “family plate” 
—which have been handed from father 
to son for more than a hundred years. 
They bear no dueal or baronial crest, no 
escutcheon, no other heraldic emblem, no 
inscription to account: for their value. 
They are not made of “precious metal” or 
studded with gems or jewels; but no more 
highly prized could they be than if they 
were made of solid silver, gold or even 
platinum! 

Each was won in as keen—though 
peaceful—an encounter as, in an earlier 
day, ever characterized a knightly tilt 
with sword or lance. No “warrior bold, 
with spurs of gold went gaily to the 
fray” for them, but the entrants in the 
contests in which they were won were just 
as determined to win; and no prize was 
ever more triumphantly borne from the 
tiltvard than were the copper tea-kettle, 
the small britannia-ware cream pitcher 
and the brass kettle as awards for the 
“largest” or the “best” individual fruit at 
the special gooseberry shows held at or 
near Bury or Manchester, England. 

Mr. W. A. Toole, the grandson of the 
winner tells me: “They were won by my 
great grandfather, John Taylor, who 
gardened in a small way, with a sort of 
home park of choice flowers. Tradition 





has it that the little britanniawear ‘cream 
pitcher,’ as we eall it, was used for rum 
to ‘spike’ English tea.’’ 

“T have been told,” declared Mr. Toole, 
“that for exhibition sometimes every fruit 
but the one chosen to show would be re- 
moved from a bush to increase its size 
and that as show time approached my 
great grandfather or some of his family 
would keep watch all night so that com- 
petitors could not steal or damage the 
berries Saved for the show.” 

Mr. Toole has no record of the sizes of 
the prize-winning fruits, but they were 
probably as large as those of which the 
late professor W. T. Macoun, Hortieul- 
turist of the Canadian Experimental 
Farms at Ottawa, writes that “ the largest 
of which there is a record weighed two 
ounces [as big as an average hen’s egg!], 
although there are doubtless larger speci- 
mens produced.” (Standard Cyclopedia 
of Horticulture, page 1357.) 

* * «. 

I tell you, there is no death; not even 
sleep. We only pass from one season to 
another. We must be patient with life, 
for it is eternal. 

KAREL CAPEK, 
The Gardener’s 
* * * 


Year 


Curious creatures, these men, especially 
when they go in for flowers. One pink 
old aristocrat ... was in the habit of 
sporting a Carnation as a daily bouton- 
niere. After making his purchase one 
day, he returned to his florist in an angry 
and disheveled condition. 

“No more Carnations!” he shouted. 
“Give me a flower that bees hate.” Ob- 
serving the other’s astonished look, he 
explained: 

“Just after I left here a beastly bee 
appeared and made for my Carnation. No 
place for a bee ... here on Fifth Ave- 
nue. I struck at him with my cane and 
missed. The bee made for my nose. I 
moved the nose quickly out of his way. 
My. hat fell off; the bee still buzzed 
around; people gathered and a boy with 
a dirty face laughed. Give me a flower 
that bees dislike.” 

The florist didn’t feel safe in recom- 
mending any such blossom. To be on the 
safe side the pink old aristocrat now 
wears an artificial boutonniere. 


FREDERICK TISDALE, 
In Liberty 
. * * 

A curious typographical error escaped 
the proof-reader of the “Cyclopedia 
Americana” in the article “Fruit” under 
the heading ‘‘Chemical Composition.’’ 
The sentence reads: ‘‘The proportion of 
soluble pectin and gum varies consider- 
ably and is of great importance to the 
blandness and agreeableness of the fruit, 
the harder and more common apples havy- 
ing considerably less than 3 per cent and 
the best rennets nearly 8.” That word 
“rennets” should be reinettes, a group 
name for some dessert kinds! 
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Thanksgiving Month at Breeze Hill 


HEN November comes we are 
always hoping and always fear- 
ing in Breeze Hill gardens. The 
hope is that the killing frost will hold 
off; the fear is that it may happen at 
any time. Our earliest frost was October 
7. and that was an outrage, because it 
eut a black swath across the garden, 
after which the weather warmed up for 
many weeks. The latest frost we can 
record is November 19, and we are will- 
ing to have that kind of a wind-up, be- 
cause by that time annuals have bloomed 
out, perennials have gone to seed, and 
the garden is really getting ready for 
winter. 
Each year it seems desirable to take 
closer account of what one ean do toward 
a November show in November. We can 





J. HORACE McFARLAND 


usually earry forward some Chrysan- 


themums even after the first killing 


frost, and flowers that break into the 
Thanksgiving month defying the _ iey 
fingers of Jack Frost are all very pre- 
cious. This is just as true of everything 
and anything, from Asters to Roses. 

This month there is, of course, a sort 
of preview of the Christmas Rose that 
is indubitably not a Rose—Helleborus 
niger—which may have shown white in 
October, and usually, at Breeze Hill, is 
at its finest in November. A snow flurry 
does not bother it, and while a severe 
frost will temporarily check it, that is 
all. So we expect to see good flowers 
right through until the pressure of spring 
starts new growth. 

This Hellebore is not as well known : 


Ss 


Oakleaf Hydrangea, which is unknown in so many gardens, is superb in bloom and 
its bright fall color is an added advantage 
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The ever-popular Christmas Rose 


it ought to be. It isn’t hard to grow, with 
a little patience, and it belongs in half- 
shady places. It does well with us next a 
great Taxus, and increases so that there 
can be some division, and consequent 
transplanting, about every third year. 
If | were really wise I would put some 
plants in a coldframe so as to protect 
them against the severest days of winter, 
enjoying them as I would lift the sash 
all through the winter. I did this one 
vear, and the flowers were very good, as 
flowers, being also easily ‘‘cuttable’’ for 
indoor use. But the effect was relatively 
artificial, and the real charm of the 
white blooms and their effective leaves 
against the proper evergreen background 
was missing. I didn’t do it again. Garden 
results are always relative, and closely 
related to the psychology of the situa- 
tion. We garden folks are always hum- 
bugging ourselves, if we are held against 
the cold facets, and I want to continue to 
be humbugged this way. 


N November one ean revise his ideas of 

autumn eolor, and actually plant the 
items whieh will add chromatic richness 
to the leaves before they fall. Not blessed 
at Breeze Hill with any hard Maples 
which take on searlet hues, we do have 
Norway Maples that turn pleasingly 
yellow. Also, when we can keep a miser- 
able anthracnose from defoliating the 
Horsechestnut trees, there is the chance 
that there may recur a marvel of one 
year, when one great Horsechestnut be- 
came completely and evenly yellow, and 
bright yellow at that, until one night the 
killing frost came and all the leaves 
dropped at once, baring the beautiful 
tracery of the branches. 

These autumn color items are worth 
watching for. We have an old Buffum 
pear the foliage of which has turned a 
rich pink more than once, and it gives 
us real joy. Not far from it are plants 
of Hydrangea quercifolia, a little appre- 

(Continued on page 492) 
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Your Thanksgiving Table Can Be Gay 


Simple arrangements of commonplace materials are described 


E ean all remember the day when 

the Thanksgiving table was lav- 

ishly adorned with the best of 
everything that we had. Atop a shining 
damask cloth were placed the finest china 
the home afforded, plenty of glittering 
erystal, silver in abundanee, candle sticks 
or candelabra, and, in the midst of it all, 
great silver bowls of fruits from the 
tropics or flowers from the florist. 

If flower shows and table setting con- 
tests show which way the wind blows, the 
styles have changed radically, and today’s 
Thanksgiving tables are characterized by 
their colorfulness and their utter simplic- 
ity. Conventional silver and erystal may 
have their place at another time, but the 
Thanksgiving table does not carry them. 

Probably the first thing we will observe 
about today’s exhibition tables is ‘their 
flatness—we may miss the height, the 
pied up glory upon glory, of yesterday’s 
tables. Yet isn’t there a charm in the 
simple every-day dignity of the materials 
used in these Thanksgiving dinner tables? 

Here is a table set on a ward henna- 
colored cloth (made of some heavy cur- 
tain material which comes 54 inches 
wide). The china is a simple ivory 
with several bands of silver in different 
widths around the brim. Two 12-inch 
ivory pottery  cornucopias toward the 
ends of the table pour forth an abund- 
ance of pale green grapes, accented with 
the darker green of a few small green 
limes. In the center of the table, a large 
reflecting mirror carries a design worked 








DOROTHY BIDDLE 


Author of “Creative Flower Arrangement” 


out in grapes of larger size, but still of 
a green color. Here, for accent, there are 
two large coppery Chrysanthemums, cut 
with stems only a couple of inches high, 
standing in wee unseen glasses to keep 
them fresh. The whole table is rather 
flat, with restrained color; yet it suggests 
the Thanksgiving season. 


;=* us visualize another setting, on a 
pale green damask cloth. Here we start 
with a large oval chromium tray in the 
center of the table. The tray is almost 
hidden with the flat bed of kale which 
makes a wide wreath around it, leaving 
a place only as large as a dinner plate 
free in the middle. Using the eurly 
leaved kale as a background, a_ Della 
Robbia pattern is built around the tray; 
a golden grapefruit, a little of the leaf 
background, a pile of cranberries, more 
leaf-bed, some very small carrots, greens 
again, some late crab apples, green kale, 
russet pears, kale, small white onions, 
and on around, either repeating the units 
of decoration or using different fruit and 
vegetable patterns until the oval has 
been completed. To give desired height, 
tall dishes at either end of the centerpiece 
will add form and eolor if filled with 
erystalized fruits. 

If gourds are available at this season, 
they are a delightful decoration for the 
harvest season dinner table. Try laving 
them on oblong pieces of woven reed or 
raffia in the natural color. Use them in 


their own colors, or they may be gilded or 








— 


Jessie Tarbor Beals photo 


Low centerpieces are now favored. This one, arranged by Mrs. Malcolm Edgerton, 
Stamford, Conn., features squash, grapes and variegated English Ivy 
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silvered or enameled in the gayest hues to 
create any desired color scheme. One 
woman I know enameled hers in a bril- 
liant deep blue, to be combined with ears 
of dried corn, some with the husks left on, 


some stripped. The resulting colorful 
composition was perfect with the old 


blue china with which it was used. 

Two greenish glass battery jars form 
the decorative feature of another Thanks- 
giving table. They are placed toward the 
ends of the table, with long sprays ot 
Ivy arranged in them. In the center of 
the table, a simple flat wreath of Ivy sur- 
rounds a cluster of three eggplants which 
have been hollowed out and are heaped 
with small fruits and vegetables. 


HE eggplant, incidentally, makes a 

delightful container for flowers, as 
well as for fruits. A tumbler placed in- 
side will hold plenty of water to keep 
flowers fresh, and the texture and color 
are most intriguing. Before preparing 
the eggplant container, be sure to cut off 
the bottom of the eggplant so that it 
will stand flat, and lay it on a coaster 
or other flat stand so that it will not ruin 
the table cover. 

A flower show in Poughkeepsie (New 
York) in September showed an ingeni- 
ously planned table. The table cloth was 
really a heavy bed spread, oyster-white 
in tint, with a quilted pattern woven into 
it. The heaviness of the cloth suggested 
the use of heavy pottery dishes, and a 
warm gray was selected. The centerpiece 
was a large flat plate on which Rhodo- 
dendron leaves and large purple grapes 
gave strong lines and torms. Brilliant 
Tithonias gave needed zest to the table. 

It may be hackneved to suggest that a 
hollowed pumpkin is a good container 
for fruits and vegetables, but how about 


using the decorative ecrookneck vellow 
squashes hollowed out and filled with 
nuts, at each end of the table? How 
about using the beautiful little acorn 


squashes, halved and prepared with an 
apple corer, as candlesticks? 

Still another thought: I saw a de- 
lightful centerpiece made in the form of 
a hooked rug design. The whole started 
with a clean white sand base, a half inch 
deep, on a “cookie sheet” 12 by 20 inches. 
The design was made of an infinite num- 
ber of crimson cranberries, nuts of many 
shades of brown, orange Rose haws, white 
Snowberries. What opportunities for 
creative design here! 


HE note that is outstandingly interest- 

ing on these Thanksgiving tables is 
that of the eolorful background. Vivid 
colors, gay colors, warm shades, tints that 
are far from the conservative pure white 
—all these give character and charm to 
these holiday tables, and help make 
simple materials from out-of-doors into 
something highly decorative. 
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Your little greenhouse 
may be filled with a 
number of things. In 
bloom are Calla Lily, 
Fuchsia, Abutilon, 
Orange, Amaryllis, 
Swainsona, Primrose, 
Nemesia and Lantana. 
Note the seed flat on 
potting bench at ex- 
treme right. Beyond 
it is the cutting bench 
with glass removed 
from one _ section 
where a thermometer 
is shown. With the 
hardware in_ place 
(below) the benches 
are ready for their 
sterilized soil 





A Little Greenhouse 
Makes Good 


Kept cool, it is suited to many flowers and odd 
plants and is easily heated 


LINDSLEY W. ROSS 


OME plants like it hot, others like 

it cold, but plenty of them like it 

in between—which is fortunate for 
you if you're. planning to build a green- 
house. For you'll find that it’s much 
sasier to cater to the great “middle class” 
of the plant family, and cheaper, too, 
than to please those exotie creatures that 
demand a high degree of warmth. 

For one thing, pests don’t thrive so 
abundantly in a cool greenhouse as they 
do in a hot house. Diseases are easier 
to control. 

It’s also evident that the minimum 
night temperature of the cool house (50 
degrees) is much easier and less costly 
to maintain than the 70 degrees (or even 
60 degrees) which a hot house requires. 
Humidity control is also much simpler 
in a cool house. 

If you had chosen the cold greenhouse 
(which drops to a minimum temperature 
of just above freezing), your heating 
costs would be still less, of course, but 
your opportunity of getting growth and 
bloom during the winter would also be 
greatly lessened. However, for special- 
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ists in alpines and certain other species, 
a cold house is ideal. 

Just to give you an idea of what you 
may expect of your cool flower house 
the first year, let us suppose it’s completed 
sometime before the first severe frost. 
You can at once bring in certain annuals, 
to prolong their blooming season. You 
likewise may carry your tender perennial 
pets safely through the winter. 

So pot up a few Ageratum, Verbenas, 
Geraniums, Fuchsias, Snapdragons, Lo- 
belia, Chrysanthemums, Dahlias, Carna- 
tions, Calla Lilies, Gerbera and Jerusalem 
Cherries. You ean likewise prolong the 
bearing season of tomatoes by bringing 
them in carefully and planting them in 
the bench or in pots. Even before your 
cool house is finished you can pot up 
a few Hyacinths, Paper-white Narcissi 
and Easter Lilies. 

After the annuals have quit blooming, 
you can throw them out and buy a few 
things to fill up this space, such as 
Cyclamen, Swainsona, an orange or lemon 
tree, Hippeastrum (Amaryllis) and Be- 
gonias. Poinsettia in a cool house is 






































Certain Cacti 


likely to drop its leaves. 
and Orchids are _ perfectly 
however. 

After the first of the year, when the 
seed: catalogues arrive and you've received 
your precious packages, you'll hardly be 
able to resist planting them. But for 
the best results, don’t plant earlier than 
the dates recommended by your seeds- 
man. You won’t get them into flower 
sooner and you may actually stunt or 
even lose the seedlings. 

After the thrilling spring months are 
over and your flower beds are all full 
of the seedlings you’ve raised and the 
tender pets that you’ve brought “smilin’ 
through,” you can start the cutting bench 
going in real earnest, for July and August 
are the best months for rooting many 
shrubs. 


possible, 


Y fall, just 12 months from the time 

you started construction, you'll won- 

der how you ever got along without your 
flower house. 

If you’ve decided that you really want 

to indulge in this form of agricultural 
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Our greenhouse is nearing completion. 


indoor sport, you may find the aeecompany- 
ing plan ot some help. <A glass house 
attached to a residence is preferable to 
a detached house from the standpoint 
of ease of access and temperature control. 

Face it east preferably, but south or 
west if you must. It ean be set partly 
underground if desired, but the walls and 
floor should then be of concrete. A door 
to the outside should be wide enough for 
a wheelbarrow. Provide a floor drain if 
possible. 

The larger millwork houses usually ean 
get you the special drip-proof rafters and 


other speciai wooden mouldings you'll 
need. Grade “A” single weight glass 


is desirable, though double weight may 
be necessary where heavy hailstones are 
likely. Movable sash in the roof should 
occupy .at least a tenth of the roof area. 
This is less drafty than such sash along 
the sides. 

All wiring should be waterproof so it 
will be safe to splash water anywhere 
from a hose. <A faucet with a hose-rib 
is a great convenience. And if you use 
a hose, a nozzle with a shut-off valve in 
the handle (like that used at service sta- 
tions) is a great convenience. 

The potting beneh should be about 36 
inches high; the other benches 30 inches 


to the top. The eutting bench may be 
just a portion of the regular growing 


bench, but it should be equipped with a 
subsoil heating cable and _ regulating 
thermostat. In any event, it must be 
covered, air-tight, with one or more mov- 
able glass sash. Just think of being able 
to root cuttings of anything—even 
“Rhodos” and Daphne! It’s easy now, 
especially with these new root-inducing 
solutions. 


KAT may usually be provided readily 

from your residence heating plant 
by a warm air duet (with fan if neees- 
sary), or by radiator and eireulator. If 
there is a thermostat for the home, a 
night setting of 60 degrees will probably 
keep a small greenhouse at about 50 
degrees, even in cold weather, particu- 
larly if it is near the furnace room and 
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The glass and benches are now in place. 
sash and an outer door, all properly placed, provide ventilation 





Two 


a window or door is left open between 
them. 

Flat pans of water should be set at 
several places in the cool house, whether 
the heating plant be warm air, steam or 
hot water, as this increases the humidity 
so necessary for most plants. Remember 
to keep the greenhouse floor wet for the 
same reason. 

When the sun’s rays get pretty warm 
in the spring, give the glass a coat of 
whitewash, six parts hydrated lime to 
one part of common table salt. Wash it 
off again in the fall, if “Jupe” Pluvius 
hasn’t done so by then. 

The cool house shown in the aeeompany- 
ing photos cost about $250. A simpler or 
smaller one could be built for less. In 
fact my first warm-frame, sub-heated 
from the furnace room, cost less than 


one per cent of that amount! And it 
produced loads of seedlings. If you want 


to add automatic heating, cooling, hu- 
midifying and ventilating devices to 
operate independently from your resi- 
dence system, you'll have to allow more 
in your estimate. 


UT after all, the enjoyment you'll get 
is not measured by dollars and cents, 
but by the increased pleasure that comes 
from a more intimate knowledge of Na- 
ture’s way and the joy of having your 
own flowers, the year ’round. 
The art of gardening has many phases. 
Your “cool flower house” will open up 
new Vistas of delight. 


Thanksgiving Month at 
Breeze Hill 

page 489) 
ciated but altogether admirable shrub, 
peculiar in its somewhat awkward 
growth, in its shaggy bark, in its really 
superb great panicles of flowers, and 
last, but almost best of all, in the deep 


(Continued from 


rich crimson which elothes the leaves 
before they drop. I ean assure any 
garden-minded person that this *Hy- 


drangea is worth planting, if for no 


other purpose than to enjoy its late 
November color. 

It is in my memory that a nursery- 
man who should have known better ad- 
vised against the planting of this fine 
native American Hydrangea, which, he 
insisted, was only valuable for this 
autumn color, its foliage being negligible! 
I am very glad I disregarded his igno- 
rance, for the bloom of the Oakleaf 
Hydrangea is superb, and its November 
leaf-color is just an added advantage. 


OMETIMES I read of the planting of 
Lilaes in the spring, but it seems dan- 
gerous to me, because the Lilae starts to 
grow so very early. November is a month 
in which one may move Lilaes safely, 
and the same is true of other shrubs. 
The first enjoyment comes to the gar- 
dener in November of the plump, fat 
buds that on shrubs which are approxi- 
mating maturity hold out the promise of 
next season’s bloom. There is much to 
be learned from and about winter buds. 
Always there are some _ persistent 
Roses that give us precious buds in 
November. The observing gardener will 
cherish those which thus persist, in order 
to increase the plantings that add rich- 
ness and beauty to the eut-flower takings 
of the month. In most of the territory 
eovered by the FLowerR Grower, Roses 
may be transplanted in November. There 
is just the caution that the plants that 
come must be honestly matured by frost, 
and not by artificial defoliation, so that 
they are hardened for the winter’s en- 
duranee of cold. They must also be 
planted with full firmness, fully watered, 
but not stimulated in any way to start 
growth above, though inevitably, if good 
plants, soundly matured are obtained, 
there will be a very desirable root 
growth before Thanksgiving. 

In this, as in other matters relating 
to Rose prosperity, observation, interest, 
eare, reading and consultation with other 
gardeners will produce a condition of 
individuality that makes the garden 
worth while. When I see a-good thing in 
my neighbor’s garden he wants me to 
have it, and he is very ready to give of 
the best of his thoughtful eare. There is 
thus this exchange of garden lore, gar- 
den experiences, and even of garden 
troubles, which makes gardening the 
finest social adventure. Those who have 
followed me through years of writing 
about Roses realize that I have no cer- 
tainties to propose, and that instead I 
insist on Rose-growing as being the 
finest possible plant adventure. I have 
no least sympathy with the imitative 
tvpe of Rose-gardening or any other 
form of gardening. I have every sym- 
pathy with the man or woman who 
makes his or her own mistakes, ac- 
knowledges them, and profits by them. 


T is in this direction, then, that No- 

vember comes into fine usefulness. I 
should have seen many garden pictures 
during the summer which may now in- 
fluence changes I want to make in my 
own garden. November, therefore, is 
doubly valuable as I thus treat it and as 
I store up observation, experience and 
the friendly lore that gardeners con- 
stantly exchange. 
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Chilled Tulip Bulbs Bloom in South 


ALL, strong stemmed Darwin Tu- 
lips—oval petaled Cottage sorts that 
stiffly hold up gay faces—dignified 

slow growing Breeders—all can be sue- 
cessfully grown in the southland, if you 
know the secret. 

“It can’t be done,” you defeated south- 
ern gardeners from as far north as 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, Dallas and Houston, 
Texas, and all points south will say. For 
you think of the miserable, runty, weak- 
stemmed Tulips that have been your lot 
for years and chorus that you don’t be- 
lieve in fairy tales. 

I do because 4100 contented Tulips 
tripping down my hillside last spring, as 
strong and beautiful as they were in their 
former nursery home in Washington, re- 
warded my belief in them. 

February 3 was chosen for the plant- 
ing date. It is our worst winter month 
and we feared that it would be impossible 
to plant bulbs as late as the middle of 
the month. Then, the bulbs eould not 
be kept from sprouting much longer for 
even at this date 74 of the variety Moon- 
light advised me that giving them a home 
was in order. The bulbs had been held 
in cold storage for six months and aver- 
aged from 11 to 14 centimeters in size. 


Varieties under test: Tle most popular 
Tulip varieties had been chosen, such as 
Professor Rauwenhoff, Baronne de la 
Tonnaye, Clara Butt, Bzurtigon, After- 
glow, Rev. Ewbank and Flamingo repre- 
senting the Darwin group. Of the Breed- 
er race, which many of us have found 
difficult to raise, Golden Bronze, Bronze 
Queen, Abd-El-Kadir, Dom Pedro and 
Copernicus were selected as representa- 
tive of their class. The Cottage group 
furnished L’Ineomparable, Lily-flowered 
Picotee, Grenadier, La Merveille, Ingles- 
eombe Pink, Lutea, Inglescombe Searlet, 
Moonlight, Gesneriana Lutea,  Ingles- 
eombe Yellow, Mrs. Moon and Ellen 
Willmott. 

In ordinary soil, Tulips are planted 
five to six inches deep. The soil in my 
garden is sandy loam and of such light 
texture that a nine-inch depth would give 
them a longer time for root development 
before they reached the surface. Steamed 
bone meal was used for fertilizer and in- 
corporated into the soil beneath the 
bulbs. 

As a Tulip shows a decided preference 
for a neutral or a limey soil and the 
pH value of our soil was 6.6 (slightly 
acid) powdered limestone was seattered 
on the topsoil and watered in. The bad 
cultural practice of scattering manure 
and peat moss on top of Tulip beds was 
not followed. Such mulching encourages 
the dreaded Tulip disease “fire” that so 
often wrecks your Tulip plantings. 

Last February was warmer than in 
former years and as a sandy loam soil 
warms up quickly the Tulips were above 
ground by March. March 27, Rev. Ew- 
bank was the first to make an appear- 
ance. Other sorts followed until mid- 
April when Abd-El-Kadir showed a 


” 
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tardy head. The bulbs of Moonlight 
were, as | feared, so badly sprouted that 
they could not develop and I was de- 
prived of this fine variety so valuable for 
cutting. 


The Tulip parade begins: Although 
April 8 is the date of the last frost line 
in Tulsa, a mid-April snow flurry broke 
all weather records but as it only lasted 
a few hours it did not harm the Tulips. 
By that time they were making a sheet 
of flamboyant color down the hillside. 
At the top, hundreds of Breeders began 
their ascent. Aristoeratic Dom Pedro, 
dressed in coffee-brown, brought up the 
rear and ahead of him were Bronze 
Queen and Copernicus with retainers clad 
in bronze and purple. Flamingo came 
next and Afterglow stood out from the 
duller group, magnificent with orange and 
salmon petals. Old, but still the best in 
her class, was Baronne de la Tonnaye 
magnificent in rose and silver coloring. 
Loveliest of all was Picotee, a pale yel- 
low bud, that was transformed into a 
lily, white petaled, feathered with pink 
edges. 

Gardeners planting Tulips soon should 
be interested in knowing that the Lily- 
flowered sorts like Picotee are best of 
all for decorative use. The stems are 
weak after eutting but an overnight’s 
stav in water strengthens them. Next to 
the Lily-flowered group the Cottage sort 
came next in my favor for flower arrange- 
ment. La Merveille, with wide open 
rose-colored petals, shading to buff and 
an orange-searlet center gave me hun- 
dreds of exquisite 
flowers for bouquets. 


given similar soil and the same fertilizer 
as yours a success and yours a failure? 
The answer dates back to a few years 
ago. An unknown dissatisfied south Tex- 
as gardener took it upon himself to un- 
load his Tulip failure problems on Hol- 
land growers. He wanted to know why 
Tulips sent to South America, with its 
opposite growing seasons, developed prop- 
erly and those coming to southern United 
States resulted in failure. The difference 
in handling received by bulbs for South 
American shipment and those sent to 
the United States was in cold storage 
treatment. It had been necessary to 
keep the South American bulbs in cold 
storage six months at 45 degrees, while 
American destined bulbs were only given 
a short storage period. 

Tulips it seems, must undergo an ex- 
posure to cold to be at their best. In 
the northern part of the United States 
where cold winters are experienced the 
bulbs receive it naturally but in the 
south it would seem they should be stra- 
tified artificially. However, at Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, enough cold winter is usu- 
ally experienced to insure long stemmed 
Tulips provided, however, that they be 
lifted in June and not planted until 
December to February 3. But from Dal- 
las, Texas, to the Gulf, there would be 
few periods when the thermometer would 
average a temperature as low as 45 de- 
grees, 

The remedy for Tulips, then, in the 
warm winter sections would seem to be 


(Continued on page 517) 





Grenadier was sweet 
scented and stayed 
in bloom longer than 
other Tulips without 
fading. 

By comparing the 
behavior of some of 
the Tulips with iden- 
tical varieties plant- 
ed in December, - it 
was learned that late 
planting had made 
the February ones 
flower ten days be- 
fore the earlier 
planted ones. There 
was no. difference 
noted in length of 
stem, strength and 
flower development. 


The secret of suc- 
cess: The question 
now that you will ask 
is why were Tulips 


Tulips from cold 
storage bulbs _pro- 
duced a_ surprising 
display of bloom in 
this Oklahoma 
garden. Popular 
varieties were grown 














The Weathervane 


New England’s tree loss—Historic trees and shrines suffer—Nature curbs 


billboards—Replanting programs 


WEEK after the worst hurricane 
ever known had swept across New 
England, I drove through many 
villages and towns of Connecuicut and 
Massachusetts that were once Elm-shaded, 
to personally view the damage. No words 
that I might write could convey a vivid 
enough picture of the destruction left by 
the hundred-mile-an-hour wind—century- 
old Elms hurled to the ground; Sugar 
Maples twisted o:f at the first branches; 
specimen Blue Spruces blown out of the 
ground; and rows of Lombardy Poplars 
toppled over like wooden soldiers. 
Evergreens were heavy sufferers. 
trunks of Pines and Spruees 
were too brittle to stand the 


The 


for $70 for use in building the frigate 


Constitution. The famous Sentinel Pine 
in the Flume Reservation, Franconia 
Noteh, N. H., was blown down. The 


Endecott Pear, shown on another page, 
was split in two. College forests suffered, 
an example being the College Woods otf 
the University of New Hampshire. 
Twenty per cent of the Hemlocks and 
White Pines, some of which were over 
200 years old, went down. The historic 
erove of Amherst College is no more. A 
huge red-flowered Horsechestnut, said to 
be the oldest of its kind in Massachusetts, 
fell on the old Governor Gore estate in 


needed—Wild flower 





strain and they snapped easily. 


Colonial houses once sheltered 
by evergreen windbreaks have 
lost their picturesque — back- 


grounds. Pine groves were flat- _ 
tened almost to the last tree. 
Yet the storm was spotty, sweep- 
ing away everything here, hardly 
breaking a branch there. 


RAVELERS have always ad- 
mired the tree-arched streets 





of New Eneland and althouch 
the ranks have been thinned, 
enough Elms and Maples stil 


remain in most places to dapple 
the road with shadow. With 
nearly every third tree gone in 
Durham, Conn., for instanee, 
where the center of town looked 
like a logging camp, hundreds of 
patriarchal trees remain. As | 
read dates over the doorways of 
homes built in the 1760’s, I won- 
dered if the trees were planted 
then, too. How long they have 
withstood all weather; how grate- 
ful we should be to those who 
planted them. Perhaps, some 
people will take the trouble to 
count the rings in the trunks of 
cld trees to learn their actual 
age. 

No collection of 
country is better known than 
that of the Arnold Arboretum 
near Boston, Mass. There, hun- 
dreds of different 
trees, gathered from many coun- 
tries, fortunately came through 
with relatively little damage ex- 
cept to native Oaks, Pines, and Hemlocks. 
A 50-foot Cedar of Lebanon was un- 
harmed although trees fell all around it. 
Over 400 trees were lost on top of fa- 
mous Hemlock Hill but from the drives 
around its base the damage, shown in the 
illustration, is not evident. 


trees in the 


species of 


HROUGHOUT New England are lo- 
cated a few trees of historical incerest. 
The “Boston Globe” reported that the 
Avery Oak in Dedham, Mass., fel'. The 
Federal Government tried to purchase 
this tree from William Avery in 1724 
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trees. 





Photo courtesy Arnold Arboretum 


Hemlock Hill, one of the beauty spots of the 
Arnold Arboretum, near Boston, lost 400 fine 
Hemlocks in the ravine were unharmed 


Waltham, Mass. Visitors to historic Con- 
cord, Mass., will bewail the loss of trees 
in Sleepy Hollow Cemetery, the lane to 
the Battleground, and around Wayside, 
where Nathaniel Hawthorne lived. Large 
trees, I am told, on the shores of Walden 
Pond, where I used to go fishing (long 


after Thoreau’s time) are among the 
casualties. 
VEN the hurricane brought small 
blessings with it. Billboards along 
the roadsides were demolished by the 
scores. Few, I am sure, will mourn their 


shared 


seeds 


passing. Then, too, Nature has taken it 


upon herself to remove rotten, insect 
infested trees. It is up to us now to 
burn the wood before spring to get rid 
of the harmful pests these trees are 
harboring. 

EVIEWING the reports of tree 


damage throughout New England, I 
am struck with the fact that a stagger- 
ing amount of tree planting must now be 
done in cities, towns and Our 
predecessors, generations ago, had fore- 
thought enough to beautify their mu- 
nicipalities. The opportunity is offered 

again to publie spirited groups 


forests. 


to do the same. Garden elubs 
ean lend a hand, Mr. Thomas 
has offered some valuable sug- 


gestions for future tree planting 


in this issue. The columns of 
FLOWER GROWER are open to 
report the progress made in 


your community in tree rehabili- 
tation. 


| CAN think of no one who has 





taken conservation, partieu- 
larly of wild flowers, more to 
heart than Mrs. Alice Earle 
Hyde. For 25 years she has 


been growing wild flowers as a 
hobby and more lately she has 
assisted in preserving choicer 
varieties like Fringed Gentian 
and Cardinal Flower by collect- 
ing seeds and making them avail- 
able at a modest price. As a re- 
sult, she is proud to say that 
Ameriean native flowers are 
crowing in eight foreign coun- 
tries in addition to all parts of 
America from her seed. 

In her studies she has found 
that certain seeds need special 
treatment to remain fresh. 
Fringed Gentian, for instance, 
is stored in a vial having a per- 
forated top, which is buried in 
wet sand and kept at 40 degrees. 


Seed needs to be fresh to get 
good germination. 


Mrs. Hyde has long been as- 
sociated with the Wild Flower 
Preservation Society, serving for 
ten vears as Conservation Chair- 
man for New England. She made 
over 900 botanieal sketches and 
5 paintings for the new “Webster’s Dic- 
tionary.” Her paintings of insect plant 
galls and microscopically enlarged native 
flora seeds have been shown in the Na- 
tional Museum at Washington. 

In spite of all these interests, Mrs. 
Hyde has again this year found time to 
collect seed of 220 native species. Her 
little list is available at her home address, 


242 Henry Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Garden Tips for November 


IDY up the garden. Store stakes 
and temporary trellises under cover. 


Place hotbeds and ecoldframes while 
the ground is soft to save time and labor 
in spring when the soil is frozen. 


Soak Rhododendrons, <Azaleas and 
other flowering evergreens if the soil is 
not already well supplied with moisture. 
They need water to pass the winter 
safely. 


Mulch bulbs and hardy pefennials 
after the ground has frozen well. Avoid 
doing this before then because mice may 
make nests in the straw and burrow 
down to the bulbs which they may eat. 


Protect young trees with half-inch 
wire netting around their trunks to a 
height of at least 18 inches against mice 
and 24-four to 30 inches against rabbits. 
These creatures gnaw the bark when 
other food is searee. 


Give Pansy, English Daisy and other 
over-wintering seedlings protection 
against heaving by frost. Use material 
that will not pack and smother the 
plants. Peat moss, shredded cornstalks 
and buckwheat hulls up to two .ineches 
deep are safe. Avoid hay and straw 
because they pack when wet and con- 
tain weed seeds. 

Dig Four-o’clock plants before the 
ground freezes hard. Shake off the 
superfluous earth and store them, if 
possible separately according to their 
colors so that they may be planted in 
clumps all alike. Treat them like Dah- 
lias in storage and plant them next 
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spring when the weather has become 
settled. 


Spread fresh manure (if available) on 
the flower and vegetable gardens early 
in November so frost, rain and snow will 
break it down and earry its plant food 
into the soil. However, better not do 
this on sloping ground, except perhaps 
at the top, because it might wash away. 
Early in spring shake out and remove 
the straw and place on the compost pile. 


Try forcing some Lily-of-the-valley 
‘*pips’’ this winter. It is as easy as 
foreing any indoor blooming bulbs. 
Pips that have been in cold storage for 
a year will blossom better than newer 
imported ones and far better than those 
dug from the home garden. Moreover, 
they are easy to get at any time through 
the garden supply stores. 


Bring in to warm quarters the first 
batch of Due van Thol single Tulips 
planted in September and stored in a 
coldframe or a cellar. The earlier vari- 
eties of the the former may be brought 
into bloom by Christmas; the later ones 
and the doubles by New Year’s day or 
a little later, provided the temperature 
is that of the living-room. In such eases, 
however, the flowers will not last as 
long as if grown more slowly—at a 
somewhat lower temperature. 


Try wintering hardy Chrysanthemums 
in a coldframe or a spent hotbed this 
winter. Dig the plants carefully with a 
spading fork; shake off some of the 
earth; place the clumps with spaces be- 
tween; fill these spaces with sand, peat 





M. G. Kans 


moss or buckwheat hulls and partially 
cover the clumps with the same material. 
Keep the frame open except in stormy 
weather until winter sets in and then 
cover it with hotbed mats until spring. 
Then set the plants where desired, pre- 
ferably in a new position. For conven- 
ience in handling the clumps first place 
them in flats or shallow boxes and set 
these in the coldframe. 


Cut back the long canes of bush Roses 
before winter sets in to prevent their 
being whipped about by wind. Though 
they will stand this whipping without 
damage while the weather is mild they 
are likely to be broken or cracked at or 
near the surface of the ground when they 
are frozen. In such eases no bloom can 
be expected of them. Lengths of three 
feet are long enough. To make these 
safe tie them to stakes firmly set in the 
ground. 


Plant field grown Roses during 
November after their leaves have drop- 
ped. Their tops are then dormant and 
prepared to pass the winter in safety. 
The ground is still warm so the roots 
have several weeks in which to callus 
over their wounds, develop new roots 
and take up plant food before the sur- 
face ground freezes. But be sure to 
plant them solidly with the earth 
tramped down hard and then heaped up 
with loose earth six or eight inches high 
in conical piles around the stems. Cut 
back the tops so they will not be lashed 
about by wind. In spring level the 
earth piles around the plants. 
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Protect semi-hardy and easily broken 
coniferous evergreens against damage by 
heavy and wet snows and ice as follows: 
Near the top tie a stout cord to the 
trunk, then while walking around the 
specimen lift and bring the branches 
toward the center and hold them in this 
position as the cord is worked spirally 
downward to the ground where it is 
fastened to a stake. In the opposite 
way wrap the specimen in burlap, thus 
having the folds overlap and shed snow. 


Prevent ‘‘postman’s’’ depredations 
to the lawn! These are most likely to 
oeceur after the grass has ceased to grow 
and before it has started in spring. The 
grass becomes worn because such people 
make ‘‘short eut’’ paths to points they 


want to reach. There’s no use talking 
to them beeause they forget and because 
other postmen take their places! The 
best way is to place bars or temporary 
fences across the points where they 
would enter and leave so they will be 
forced to go where you want them. But 
be sure to make the fences too high to 
step over! 


Benefit your lawn, especially if it is 
growing in clayey or other heavy soil, 
by giving it top dressings of sifted coal 
ashes. A quarter-inch sieve is fine 
enough. Sifting is not a disagreeable 
job if the ashes are slightly moist. It 
is better to give several light dressings 
(say, a quarter of an ineh) than a 
heavy one, because the grass will not be 


In the Little Greenhouse 


ca ap 
WEN ry’ 


HERE Chrysanthemums — are 

grown the temperature requires 

watching at this time. There is 
always the temptation to run the green- 
house too warm, and to shut down the 
ventilator early in the afternoon, so that 
sun heat may be conserved. For most 
crops such a practice is to be recom- 
mended. But, except in very cold weather 
when the temperature drops below the 
freezing point, this will be harmful to 
Chrysanthemums that are in full flower. 
Frost would surely damage them, but a 
cool, airy house is what they prefer. 

Give them as much space as can be 
spared so that they will benefit from the 
light; also avoid having water lying on 
the path. Remember that a moist and 
stuffy atmosphere will be a ready means 
of starting mildew on the foliage. 

After eutting it will be necessary to 
find a congenial place for the old plants 
or stools that are retained as stock from 
which to propagate next spring. The 
ideal place for their winter quarters is a 
light location, where the temperature 
may drop as low as 40 degrees if need be. 
Where the temperature is low they will 
require but little water. Spray with an 
insecticide onee in two weeks to guard 
against attacks from insect pests. 

When Cinerarias, Primulas, Cyclamen 
and other plants that are intended to 
flower in the early part of the new year 
have their roots well through the com- 
post into whieh they were potted, they 
will be greatly benefited by weekly, light 
applications of a complete plant food. 
Dust the fertilizer—about a teaspoonful 
to a six-inch pot—over the soil, and 
water in. This should never be done 
when the plants are very dry at the 
roots. 


WARM greenhouse that is maintained 

at a minimum of 58 degrees may 
have among its oceupants a_ few 
Calanthes Orchids. They will now be 
ripening their foliage. Continue water- 
ing the plants, but gradually .eut down 
on this operation until it finally ceases 
about the time the flowers are ready to 
eut. Calanthes are usually ruined either 
by supplying too little water when rest- 
ing period approaches, or by giving too 
much water when growth commences. 
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Put your potted succulents on a shelf in 
the sun and they will respond quickly 


There is a growing interest in sue- 
culent plants and they are an interesting 


study. Although it has been customary, 


for the man on the street to apply the 
name of Caetus to them all, there are 
several kinds in no way related, except 
that they have the same fleshy character, 
and the same habit of absorbing and 
storing a supply of water. 

When seeking knowledge on the treat- 
ment of your sueculent plants an excel- 
lent elementary lesson to learn and 
apply is that they are found growing 
neither in swamps nor in shady places in 
their natural environment. This, of 
course, means that they require perfect 
drainage with a water supply that is 
continuously leaching away, as well as 
full exposure to the sunlight. In very 
hot days in summer it is advisable to 
shade lightly. At this season they require 
but very little water if the temperature 
is kept down. For them the greenhouse is 
best kept rather airy and a temperature 
at night of from 50 to 55 degrees main- 
tained as far as possible, 


smothered. Also rain will wash the ash 
particles better around the grass crowns. 
Coal ashes contain practically no plant 
food but they hold moisture themselves 
and check evaporation. Because of the 
former, they’re excellent to add _ to 
heavy soil before digging. 


Make your potted house plants self 
watering, especially if your house is 
heated by a system that does not ‘‘con- 
dition’’ the air. To do so bury one end 
of a strip of cotton cloth about an inch 
wide in the soil of the flower-pot and 
place the other end in a jar of water 
beside the pot and an inch or two higher 
than the pot rim. Water will pass by 
‘apillarity from the jar to the soil as 
long as the cloth touches the water. 


SUCCULENT eollection might in- 

clude species of Echeveria, Kleinia, 
Stapelia, Crassula, Kalanchoe, Bryophyl- 
lum and some of the tender Sedums, as 
well as members of the Cactus family. 
Christmas Cactus, Zygocactus truncatus, 
requires a more liberal supply of water 
than most succulents at this time. 

An interesting plant included in this 
group is the Crown of Thorns (Euphor- 
bia splendens). It might be described 
a very prickly vine and needs some sort 
of support. Searcely ever is a plant of 
this seen without some bright red flower 
clusters. It is the exception to find a 
greenhouse devoted wholly to succulents, 
but we very commonly do see a little 
collection, stowed away in a_ corner. 
Cramped up and shaded by other plants 
they cannot be expected to give of their 
best. Rather fix a shelf near the roof 
glass and stand them on that during the 
winter. They will respond quickly to 
this little consideration and will not show 
any signs of rotting. 

To ensure that there will be no short 
age of flowers between the forced bulbs 
and the .outdoor Daffodils, it might be 
well to sow now, a packet of Phlox 
drummondi. There is a good choice of 
colors and they are all lovely when used 
in a flower arrangement. Sow the seed 
thinly and very near the surface in a 
compost of sandy loam enriched by mix- 
ing with screened leaf mold in propor- 
tion of three parts loam to one part 
leaf mold.. Stand in a temperature of 
50 degrees and near to light when ger- 
mination commences. 


- three weeks the seedlings will be 

ready to plant three inehes apart in 
a flat, using a similar soil. By the middle 
of February they may be potted singly 
into three-inch pots. Three weeks later 
they will be ready to shift into a five- 
inch pot and will flower in these by the 
middle of April. These two shifts from 
the flat ought to produce the finest 
plants, but a fairly good stand of flowers 
may be cut from the flat without any 
potting at all. This will be true especially 
if a layer of something like Dri-conure 
has been placed in the flat between the 
drainage and the soil. Give them plenty 
of light to keep the foliage healthy. 
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Garden Books for Christmas Gifts 


LIBRARIAN, 


O present a comprehensive survey 
of suitable 1938 garden gift books 
written for the American gardener 
would require the enumeration of over 
one hundred titles and result in a con- 
fusing jumble of mediocre and _ hetero- 
geneous material. It is not my aim to 
give a complete list of the new garden 
books but rather to indicate some of the 
more important recent titles which are 
already popular and to mention also 
some books of earlier date which are 
still holding their own in value and use- 
fulness. 
Gardening in General 


Anna Gilman Hill’s ‘‘Forty Years of 
Gardening’’ is the very readable, often 
humorous, personal history of the trees, 
shrubs, flowers and people which have 
frequented the author’s Rockland 
County, New York, garden overlooking 
the Hudson River. Mrs. Hill has long 
been a regular contributor to 
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devoted to Winter Storage, Preparation 
of Dahlias for Exhibition, Inseets and 
Disease Control. Pinks have not kept 
pace with the popularity of the Dahlia 
yet every year finds a few more Dianthus 
enthusiasts. For these Liberty Hyde 
Bailey’s ‘‘Garden of Pinks’’ has been 
written. The six main groups of garden 
Pinks are discussed and there are chap- 
ters on rock garden Pinks and diseases 
and pests. 


Trees 


Two tree books present themselves for 
consideration. For a helpful guide in 
the identification of trees there is 
‘‘Knowing Your Trees’’ by G. H. Col- 
lingwood. This is a collection of photo- 
graphs with descriptions of our native 
trees showing the tree as a whole, sec- 
tions of the bark, the leaves and cones, 
blossoms or catkins. For advice in the 
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eare of trees one may consult Dr. E. P. 
Felt’s ‘‘Our Shade Trees’’ which em- 
braces considerable territory and even 
goes into the history of tree surgery. 


Bulbs 


A work for the advanced gardener, 
plant collector and specialist and des- 
tined to be of lasting value is Lt. Col. 
Grey’s ‘‘Hardy Bulbs; including Half- 
hardy Bulbs and Tuberous and Fibrous- 
rooted Plants.’’ It will be complete in 
three volumes two of which have already 
been published. Volume 1 contains the 
Iridacee and volume 2 ineludes the 
Amaryllidacew, Commelinacerw, Haemo- 
coracee, Orchidacee and Scitaminee. 


Rock Gardens 
A few years ago every professional 
gardener interested in rock gardens 
stinted and saved until he 





the Bulletin of the Garden 
Club of America. 

‘*‘Planning and Planting 
Your Own Place’’ by Louis 
Van de Boe is written for the 
owner of a small place from 
the point of view of a capable 
landseape architect. Here is 
an amazing amount of infor- 
mation, well organized and 
clearly presented. With 886 
pages of text, a 50-page index 
and over 600 illustrations 
comes the hefty ‘‘Gardener’s 
Omnibus’’ edited for the Mas- 
sachusetts Hortieultural Soei- 
ety by its secretary, E. I. Far- 
rington. Most of the material 
consists of articles which have 
appeared in ‘‘Horticulture’’ 
and is grouped in 39 chapters 
under subjects such as Rock 
Gardens, Perennials and Bi- 
ennials. 


Garden Record Books 


Sooner or later the gardener 
feels the need of a note book. 
From her many years of ex- 
perience Julia A. Latimer has 
provided a means of keeping a 
complete record of the garden 
by years, seasons, colors, ete., 
n the form of a loose leaf 
note book which she ealls 
‘‘Notes for My Garden.’’ A 
liary has been cleverly com- 
bined with daily garden tips 
vy Paul W. Dempsey in his 


‘‘A Year in My Garden.’’ 


Dahlias and Pinks 


An up to date Dahlia book 
Ss offered this year entitled 
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could buy the two volumes of 
‘*The English Rock Garden’’ 
by Reginald Farrer. Recently 
there has appeared Sampson 
Clay’s ‘‘Present-day Rock 
Garden’’ bearing the sub-title 
‘‘being a complementary vol- 
ume to Farrer’s English Roek 
Garden.’’ It is not an inex- 
pensive book but it will take 
its place with the classies of 
horticulture. Of an entirely 
different calibre and written 
primarily for the amateur is 
‘‘Common Sense in the Rock 
Garden’’ by J. H. Bissland. 
The fundamentals of rock gar- 
dening are clearly put forth 
and this should prove a help- 
ful guide for the beginner. 


Herbs 


The recent revival of inter- 
est in herbs is still holding 
sway. This year Eleanour Sin- 
clair Rohde of England pre- 
sents another of her charm- 
ingly written works entitled 
‘*Herbs and Herb Gardening’’ 
in which she diseusses the 
making of a herb garden and 
the use of herbs for decorative 
effect in the flower garden. 
‘*Old-time Herbs for Northern 
Gardens’’ by Minnie W. 
Kamm contains mueh infor- 
mation of importance to the 
herbarist. Although Louise 
Mansfield’s ‘‘Artist’s Herbal’’ 
made its first bow over a year 
ago this delightful picture 
book of our common herbs is 
recommended as an exquisite 
gift book. 








“Modern Dahlias’’ by J. Louis 
Roberts. In addition to gen- 
eral culture there are chapters 
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Courtesy The Macmillan Company 


Scores of Pinks are shown in accurate, dramatic sketches in 


Dr. L. H. Bailey’s “The Garden of Pinks” 


Wild Flower Gardening 


Another specialized type of 
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gardening which is commanding our at- 
tention is the wild garden. Nelson 
Clute’s ‘‘Our Ferns, Their Haunts, 
Habits and Folklore’’ in a new revised 
edition, ‘‘Wild Flowers’’ by H. D. 
House, with its 364 full-color illustra- 
tions and Margaret MeKenny’s ‘‘ Wild 
Garden,’’ a veritable handbook on the 
culture of our native flora, all eontrib- 
ute informative material. 


Annuals and Perennials 


Nowadays it is hardly necessary to 
warn the beginning gardener when he 
consults an English title that English 
climatie conditions are not similar to 
those in America. ‘‘Herbaceous Borders 
and the Waterside’’ by Richard Sudell 
is one of those English books but never- 
theless it is particularly valuable for its 
treatment of water gardening and water- 
side perennials. It contains an excellent 
deseription of North American plants by 
Henry E. Downer, horticulturist at Vas- 
sar College. 


Two more English books which are 
already popular in this country are 
‘‘Plants for the Connoisseur’’ by 


Thomas Hay, and ‘‘Annuals’’ by Roy 
Hay. The first of these titles is reecom- 
mended for those who are becoming 
bored with the ordinary run of common 
plants and are striving after the unusual. 
The second book is a well written little 
reference guide on annuals with portions 
given over to their distribution and de- 
velopment. The chapter, Annuals That 
Have Been Lost, adds to the interest of 
the text. 

An American title, ‘‘Annuals for 
Your Garden’’ by Daniel J. Foley offers 
to the beginning gardener 96 pages de- 
voted to deseriptions and _ illustrations 
in eolor. ‘It eonsiders sueh angles as 
Annuals in the Landseape, Starting An- 
nuals from Seed and the All-America 
Annual Selections since 1932. 


Picture Books 


Although often held in seorn by the 
advanced horticulturist garden pieture 
books are popular with beginners. 
There are still many many people in the 
world who do not know the names of 
our common every day flowers and with 
the help of colored illustrations they are 
able to teach themselves. ‘‘Garden Bulbs 
in Color’’ by J. H. MeFarland, R. M. 
Hatton and Daniel J. Foley is the most 
recent in this group, similar in format 
to ‘‘Garden Flowers in Color’’ by (. A. 
Stevens and ‘‘Roses of the World in 
Color’’ by J. H. MeFarland. 

More than a picture book is ‘‘The 
Garden in Color’’ by Louise Beebe Wil- 


der. In this the text is built about the 
colored illustrations but from every 
printed page of this text comes Mrs. 


Wilder’s unique personality and garden 
common 
An illustrated English book has re- 
cently appeared entitled ‘‘Flower Por- 
traits’’ by Blanche Henrey with de- 
seriptive notes by G. C. Taylor. Miss 
Henrey’s black and white photographs 
of some hundred annuals, perennials and 
shrubs are of very high quality. 
Photographs play an important part 
in ‘‘Gardens and Gardening,’’ the 
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Shopping Guide to Gift Books 


Gardening in General 


Hill, Anna Gilman. Forty Years of Gardening. N. Y., Frederick A. Stokes Co., 


1938. $4.00. 

Van de Boe, Louis. Planning and Planting Your Own Place. N. Y., The Macmillan 
Co., 1938. $4.50. 

Farrington, E. I., ed. Gardener’s Omnibus. N. Y., Hale, Cushman and Flint, 1938. 
$3.75. 


Garden Record Books 
Latimer, Julia A. Notes for My Garden; rev. ed. (Garden Record Book) Mamar- 
oneck, N. Y. The Author, 1937. $1.60 (with celluloid index tabs $3.00). 
Dempsey, Paul W. A Year in My Garden. 1937. $1.00. The Standard Diary 


Company. 
Dahlias and Pinks 


Modern Dahlias. N. Y., Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1958. $2.00. 
Garden of Pinks. N. Y., The Maemillan Co., 1938. $3.00. 


Roberts, J. Louis. 
Bailey, L. H. 


Trees 


Knowing Your Trees. Washington, D. C., American Forestry 
$1.00. 


Collingwood, G. H. 
1937. 


Assoce., 


Felt, E. P. Our Shade Trees. N. Y., Orange Judd Publishing Co., 1938. $2.00. 
Bulbs 
Grey, C. H. Hardy Bulbs. V. 1. WN. Y., E. P. Dutton and Co., 1938. $8.00. 


V. 2. London, Williams and Norgate, 1938, 


Rock Gardens 


English Rock Garden. 2 v. N. Y., Thomas Nelson and Sons, 


30 shillings. 


Farrer, R. J. 
$25.00. 

Cliy, Sampson. Present-day Rock 
Farrer’s English Rock Garden. 

Bissland, J. H. 
1938. $2.50. 


1930. 


Garden; being a complementary volume _ to 
N. Y., Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1938. $12.50. 
Common Sense in the Rock Garden. N. Y., A. T. De La Mare Co., 


Herbs 


Rohde, Eleanour S. Herbs and Herb Gardening. 
$3.00. 

Kamm, Minnie W. 
and Co., 1938. 


Mansfield, Louise. 


N. Y., The Maemillan Co., 1937. 


Old-time Herbs for Northern Gardens. 
$3.00. 
Artist’s Herbal. 


Boston, Little, Brown 


N. Y., The Macmillan Co, 


Wild Flower Gardening 
Clute, W. N. Our Ferns, Their Haunts, Habits and Folklore; 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1938. $4.00. 
House, H. D. Wild Flowers. N. Y., The Maemillan Co., 
McKenny, Margaret. Wild Garden. N. 


1937. $2.50. 


2d ed., rev. WN. Y., 


1936. $3.95. 
Y., Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1936. $1.00. 


Annuals and Perennials 
Herbaceous Borders and the Waterside. 
$3.75. 
Plants for the Connoisseur. 
Annuals. N, Y., E. 
Annuals for 


Sudell, Richard. 
Sons, 1938. 
Hay, Thomas. 
Hay, Roy. 
Foley, D. J. 


N. Y., Charles Seribner’s 


N. Y., The Macmillan Co., 1938. 
P. Dutton and Co., 1938. $2.00. 
Your Garden. N. Y., The Macmillan Co., 1938. 


$3.00. 
$1.00. 


Picture Books 


McFarland, J. H., Hatton, R. M. and Foley, D. J. Garden Bulbs in Color. N. Y., 
The Maemillan Co., 1938. $3.50. 
Stevens, G. A. Garden Flowers in Color. N. Y., The Maemillan Co., 1936. $1.98. 


MeFarland, J. H. 

1936. $3.75. 
Wilder, Louise Beebe. 
Henrey, Blanche. 


Roses of the World in Color, Boston, Houghton, Mifflin Co., 


The Garden in Color. 
Flower Portraits. 


N. Y., The Macmillan Co., 1938. $7.50. 
N. Y., Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1938. $3.00. 


Mercer, F. A., ed. Gardens and Gardening. N. Y., The Studio Publications, 
1938. $4.50. 


Charles, J. B. Flowers and Still Life. The Studio Publications, Ine., 1938. $2.50. 


Seeds, Leaves and Roots 


Quinn, Vernon. Seeds. N. Y., Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1936. $2.00. 
Quinn, Vernon. Leaves. N. Y., Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1937. $2.00. 
Quinn, Vernon. Roots. N,. Y., Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1938. $2.00. 
Plant Propagation 
Kains, M. G. and McQuesten, L. M. Propagation of Plants. N. Y., Orange Judd 


Publishing Co., 1938. $3.50. 


Hydroponics 


Soilless Growth of Plants. 


Ellis, Carleton and Swaney, M. W N. Y., Reinhold 


Publishing Corp., 1938. $2.75. 


Flower Shows 


Flower Shows and How to Stage Them. 
$5.00. 


Fisher, Mrs. Adele S. 
Smith, 1938. 


N. Y., Richard R. 
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© Flower Arrangement 0 
Biddle, Dorothy and Blom, Dorothea. Creative Flower Arrangement. N. Y., \ 
e Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1938. $2.00. *) 
@ Spry, Constance. Flowers in House and Garden. N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1938. \ 
e $3.75. p) 
@ Armchair Gardening A 
®) Wright, Richardson. Gardener’s Day Book. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co., ?) 
¢ 1938. $2.50. N) 
N Ward, F. Kingdon. Plant Hunter’s Paradise. N. Y., The Macmillan Co., 1938. $3.50. ¢ 
g Some Other Favorites » 
(@ Wilder, Louise Beebe. Adventures with Hardy Bulbs. N. Y., The Macmillan Co., 
ld 1936. $5.00. ») 
¢) Bowers, Clement G. Rhododendrons and Azaleas. N. Y., The Macmillan Co., s 
4 1936. $10.00. . ; a » 
Keays, Mrs. Ethelyn E. Old Roses. N. Y., The Macmillan Co., 1935. $3.00. f 
®) Nicolas, J. H. Rose Manual; rev. ed. N. Y., Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1938. 
¢ $2.50. 
%) Nicolas, J. H. Rose Odyssey, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1937. $2.50. 
@ Wister, John C. Four Seasons in Your Garden; 2d ed., rev. Philadelphia, J. B. 
) Lippincott Co., 1938. $2.95. 
(@ Coombs, Sarah V. South African Plants for American Gardens. N. Y., Frederick A. 
®) Stokes Co., 1936. $4.50. 


4 Salisbury, E. J. 
\ Westcott, Cynthia. Plant Doctor. 
?, Rockwell, F. F. and Grayson, Esther C. 
@ Co., 1937. $2.50. 


ton-Century Co., 1937. $2.50. 
. 
@ Books for Reference 
N Free, Montague. Gardening. N. Y., Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1937. $3.50. 
@ Seymour, E. L. D., ed. The Garden Encyclopedia. N. Y., Wm. H. Wise and Co., 
e) 1936. $4.00. 2 
jg Taylor, Norman, ed. Garden Dictionary; new ed Boston, Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
6) 1938. $7.50. 
A Bailey, L. H., ed. Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture; reissue. 3 v. N. Y., The 
‘ Maemillan Co., 1935. $15.00. 


Bailey, L. H. and Bailey, FE. Z., 
new rev. ed. with Supplement. 


comps. 
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Studio annual, edited by F. A. Mercer. 
Although an English publication, it con- 
tains a good number of photographs of 
American gardens. Of particular inter- 
est are the chapters on Planning and 
Replanning the Garden (with a dozen 
seale drawings), Plans by Leading 
Garden Architects, and Pools, Ponds and 
Streams and How to Use Them. 


Seeds, Leaves and Roots 


Two years ago Vernon Quinn wrote a 
little book entitled ‘‘Seeds; Their Place 
in Life and Legend; of Their Habits 
and Uses and Travels, of Those Poison- 
ous and Edible, and of Divers Ancient 
and Strange Beliefs and Superstitions 
about Them.’’ This book, particularly 
appealing to children, with its~ clever 
sketches and fascinating stories, found 
many friends. Last year there appeared 
with a similar format ‘‘Leaves; Their 
Place in Life and Legend’’ and for 1938 
there has just arrived to join the series 
‘Roots; Their Place in Life and 
Legend.’’ 


Plant Propagation 


Just off the press is ‘‘Propagation of 
Plants; a Complete Guide for Profes- 
sional and Amateur Growers of Plants 
by Seeds, Layers, Grafting and Bud- 
ding, with Chapters on Nursery and 
Greenhouse Management’’ by M. G. 
Kains and L. M. MeQuesten. The mate- 
rial included is up to date and there is 
a whole chapter devoted to Root Initia- 
tion on Cuttings by Growth Substances. 
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Living Garden. N. Y., The Macmillan Co., 1936. 
a 


Gardening Indoors. 


‘ McKenny, Margaret and Seymour, E. L. D. 
4 


Hortus; a Concise Dictionary of Gardening; 
N. Y., The Maemillan Co., 1935. 


$3.00. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1937. $2.00. 
N. Y., The Macmillan 


Your City Garden. N. Y., D. Apple- 


$5.00. 


PUDPUSUSUSUSUSUSIVS2S2USI 


Hydroponics 


The very latest and popular hortieul- 
tural craze is ealled by a variety of 
names such as hydroponies, water cul- 
ture, soilless agriculture, ete. ‘‘Soilless 
Growth of Plants; use of Nutrient Solu- 
tions, Water, Sand, Cinders, ete.,"’ by 
Carleton Ellis and Miller W. Swaney 
should prove a helpful guide to the 
amateur. 


Flower Shows 


With flower shows ‘playing such a 
dominant part in the garden club world 
a new book on the subject was long 
overdue. Mrs. Adele 8S. Fisher in her 
‘‘Flower Shows and How to Stage 
Them’’ discusses such subjects as Flower 
Show Technique, Flower Shows of the 
Past and The Educational Viewpoint in 
Flower Shows. Diagrams, sketches and 
photographs add greatly to the value of 
this book. 


Flower Arrangement 


The final word has not yet been ut- 
tered on the controversial subject of 
flower arrangement. Mild notes of defi- 
ance against too many set rules sound 
forth from the 15 chapters of ‘‘ Creative 
Flower Arrangement’’ by Dorothy Bid- 
dle and Dorothea Blom while from the 
text and illustrations of ‘‘Flowers in 
House and Garden’’ by Constance Spry, 
the English exponent of independence in 
the art of flower arrangement, come 
some startling revelations. 


Armchair Gardening 


Recreational reading, often termed 
armchair gardening, is recommended for 
beginners as well as for seasoned horti- 
culturists. Two titles immediately sug- 
gest themselves, ‘‘The Gardener’s Day 
Book’’ by Richardson Wright and 
‘*Plant Hunter’s Paradise’’ by F. King- 
don. Ward. The first follows the same 
form and format of the famous Bed 
Book series and the second takes us on 
another exciting plant exploration trip, 
this time to Burma. 


Some Other Favorites 


There is always something fascinating 
about a new garden book but what a 
triumph it is when that new title weath- 
ers a few years and can still hold its 
own with the current year’s offerings. 
The following would be weleome Christ- 
mas gifts to those who do not yet have 
them in their library: ‘‘Adventures with 
Hardy Bulbs’’ by Louise Beebe Wilder; 
‘*Rhododendrons and Azaleas’’ by Clem- 
ent G. Bowers; ‘‘Old Roses’’ by Mrs. 
Ethelyn E. Keays; ‘‘The Rose Manual’’ 
and the ‘‘Rose Odyssey’’ by J. H. Nico- 
las; ‘‘Four Seasons in Your Garden’’ by 
John C. Wister; ‘‘South African Plants 
for American Gardens’’ by Sarah VY. 
Coombs; ‘‘The Living Garden; or,' The 
How and Why of Garden Life’’ by E. J. 
Salisbury; ‘‘The Plant Doctor; the How, 
Why and When of Disease and Insect 
Control in Your Garden’’ by Cynthia 
Westeott; ‘‘Gardening Indoors’’ by 
F. F. Rockwell and Esther C. Grayson; 
‘*Your City Garden’’ by Margaret Me- 
Kenny and E. L. D. Seymour. 


Books for Reference 


Every gardener sooner or later will 
want at least one of the following: ‘‘Gar- 
dening; a Complete Guide to Garden 
Making’’ by Montague Free; ‘‘The Gar- 
den Encyclopedia; a Complete, Practical 
and Convenient Guide to Every Detail of 
Gardening’’ edited by E. L. D. Seymour; 
‘‘The Garden Dictionary, an Encyclo- 
pedia of Practical Horticulture, Garden 
Management and Landscape Design’’ 
edited by Norman Taylor; ‘‘Standard 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture’’ edited by 
L. H. Bailey, and ‘‘Hortus; a Concise 
Dictionary of Gardening, General Horti- 
eulture and Cultivated Plants in North 
Ameriea,’’ compiled by L. H. and E. Z. 
Bailey. 

National Plant Societies 


A final suggestion for a Christmas gift 
would be a membership in one of the 
national plant societies, such as_ the 
American Dahlia Society, the American 
Delphinium Society, New England Glad- 
iolus Society, the American Iris Society, 
the American Orchid Society, the Ameri- 
ean Peony Society, the American Rock 
Garden Society, the American Rose Soei- 
ety, Cactus and Succulent Society of 
America, and the Chrysanthemum Soci- 
ety of America. The bulletins and year- 
books of these societies contain up to 
the minute articles written by special- 
ists in their respective flelds. They de- 
serve a permanent place on the shelves of 
all good garden libraries. Addresses of 
secretaries are available on request. 
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Let’s Give Garden Gifts to Garden Friends 






ARDENERS, one to another, like to give a gift that will be remem- 
bered this year, next and many more to come. This could not be 





easier 


at least in choosing from this gift guide—for every item has 


lasting usefulness. Many tastes must be pleased and we have tried to meet 


this need, too. 


Christmas gives us the opportunity to spur the hobby gardener along his 
chosen path. It’s the unusual fan whose desires have all been satiated. His 
appetite is big enough to leave room for at least one more item. 

It’s not possible to picture everything; choice plants, new seed items, the 
gift order against a favorite nursery or seedhouse always meets with 
approval. Beyond these two pages, other suggestions are found throughout 


this issue. 


ROM now on window gardens may get 

the most attention. Shelves are increas- 
ingly popular; plants arranged against 
the window get proper lighting and when 
they are in decorative containers, interest- 
ing arrangements are possible. 


We have pictured two of the better shelf 
arrangements. (1) The Windo-Garden 
has adjustable brackets which fit into 
slotted upright supports. It can be used 
either with Venetian blinds or draperies. 
(Thoma Glass) 

Another style of window shelf (2) is 
the Kur-Ten Form Windo Bracket made 
especially to fit around curtains, draperies 
or Venetian blinds. The brackets are 
beautifully designed, and come in cream 
black or gold. They are strongly made 
and take a six-inch-wide shelf of glass 
or wood. (Anita 8. Dunn) 

A few years ago Hyacinth glasses came 
back into vogue. They look soldierly ar- 
ranged one after the other along the 
window sill or shelf. Some people have 
found that the fragile glasses break easily. 
To overcome this fault, a metal form, simi- 
lar in shape to the top of a Hyacinth 
glass, has been designed (3). It will fit 
over a glass, tumbler, or vase. (Stassen 
Floral Garden, Inc.) 

Perfect Labels (4) you can mark with 
pencil are made in several styles including 
one for flower pots. The garden style is 
shown. (Howard Hammitt) 


Aids in Arranging Flowers 


O keep in step with the inereasing in- 
terest in arranging flowers, the manu- 
facturers of flower holders have been de- 
signing new shapes and sizes to meet 
every possible requirement. Among the 





newer items is the Dazey Ambassador 
Flower Holder (at left in Cut 5) made 
with a heavy base and wire mesh with 
sloping sides to make arrangements easy. 
The round Dazey Stick-a-Stem (center) 
is now made with spikes. For arrange- 
ments in oval bowls, there is an oval flower 
holder of similar design. These holders are 
tastefully wrapped in cellophane and 
make attractive gifts. (Dazey Manufac- 
turing Co.) 

The highest development in flower ar- 
rangement harks back to the Japanese. 
The person devoted to the Japanese style 
will prize one of the assortments shown 
in 7. The one to the left has five needled 
flower holders in assorted shapes and sizes 
ranging from one-and-a-quarter to three 
and a half inches, and it comes in a sturdy 
wooden chest. The set at the right has six 
needled flower holders packed in an attrae- 
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tive cardboard box. (Yamanaka & Co.) 
The efficiency of the Casa Flower 
Holder is demonstrated by the arrange- 
ment shown in Cut 12 in which the pins 
are close together in the center. This 
make embraces a wide assortment of 
sizes and shapes. (Alfred Le Conte) 


The gift unusual for bird lovers con- 
sists of three facsimile birds which are 
modeled in lasting weatherproof material 
in the size and pose of real birds. They 
are painted in exact colorations by an ar- 
tist ornithologist. In Cut 8, at top, is the 
white-breasted Nuthatch; at the left, the 
slate-colored Juneo; and at the right, 
Chickadee. These birds may be used as 
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mantle ornaments 


and as decoys near 
feeding stations. 


(Winthrop Packard) 


For the Dirt Gardener 


OOD tools are an important 

toward good gardening. 
the modern set of tools in Cut 6. 
at the left is the Gardex combination 
Cultivator-Weeder which has a weeding 
blade on the back and is turned over to 
use the three-prong cultivator. Next is 
the Gardex Floral Rake, which is only 
three-quarters usual size and is light and 
asy to handle. The Turf Edger, next to 
it, cuts horizontally or vertically. At ex- 
treme right is the “Lawn Sweep” to com- 
plete light, easy-to-use garden set. (Gar- 
dex, Inc.) 


step 
Consider 
Shown 


It is always convenient to have tools 
where you can find them. This must have 
been in the mind of the person who de- 
signed the garden basket shown in Cut 9. 
The basket is handy in gathering flowers 
and carrying refuse and is supplied with 
flower gathering scissors, pliable garden 
gloves, a brass dibber for planting seed- 
lings and bulbs, trowel set and hand weed- 
er. (Peter Henderson & Co.) 

Men especially, but women too, who 
take their gardening seriously like to 
know what is wrong with the soil, to de- 
termine plant foods required, and to test 
it for acidity. The Sudbury Horticultural 
Soil Testing Kit (10) is complete with 
enough equipment to make 60 individual 
tests. (Sudbury Soil Testing Laboratory) 


The “Simplex” Garden Hose Sprayer 
(11) is designed with interchangeable 
parts to be a hose sprayer and sub-soil 
irrigator. It is shown here being used in 
the latter capacity. A transparent cham- 
ber in front of the automatic shut-off 
valve holds sticks of insecticides, fungi- 
cides and fertilizers. (Garden Hose In- 
secticide Co.) 

A soil-free trowel and hand fork speeds 
every daily garden task and makes it more 
enjoyable. The ideal combination is found 
in the English stainless steel garden trowel 
and fork (13) which comes tastefully 
packed in a gift box as shown. (Alfred 
Field & Company, Inc.) 


Designed to do heavy work easily is the 
Wiss Hy-Power Pruner (14) which has 


the blade set to get the best leverage. 
The sharp blade strikes against a bronze 
anvil to give a clean cut. The finger guard 
saves your knuckles. (J. Wiss & Sons) 

















Gardens Go Into Winter 


Last-minute tasks will make your garden safe 


OME of us who are mere debutants 

in the garden art and who have 

only lately begun and nursed our 
flower plots through the genial spring- 
to-autumn season, are now a little un- 
certain about the proper way to tuck 
them in for the hardest season of all, so 
that the year to come will not be initiated 
with fresh garden sorrows. 

Some of our herbaceous perennials and 
biennials will need the right kind of 
muleh—some none at all. Our compost 
heap may get some useful additions—or 
some harmful. Our soil may want atten- 
tion; and our lawn most certainly does. 
Our garden, in sum, must be combed and 
brushed in the very best style before 
it is put to bed. 

Gardener par excellence is Professor 
James G. Moore, chairman of the 
Department of Horticulture at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. It was to him I 
went recently with my problems. 

Few men could have better untangled 
the facts for me than Professor Moore, 
whose practical experience has _ been 
gained not alone from his own beautiful 
garden but also from the plantings on 
this 1400-acre campus. 


When to mulch: [| wanted first to 
learn when mulching ought to take place; 
something definite on which to anchor 
my plans. 

‘““The cover should go on,’’ Professor 
Moore told me, ‘‘after the ground has 
been slightly frozen and may be expected 
to stay frozen for the rest of the winter. 
Obviously this time varies greatly with 
locality and season.’’ 

Rather precise figures on this ground- 
freezing time were available from the 
United States Weather Bureau. They’re 
precise in being averages over a 50 year 
period. 

Madison, Wisconsin, and its region 
have a relatively early winter, the aver- 
age being November 22. Detroit, Buf- 
falo, and Chieago, all on the water, have 
their mean at December 5, 7, and 9, 
respectively. Davenport, Ia., in Chi- 
eago’s latitude expects lasting winter 
about December 1, as does Portland, Me. 
Kansas City and Cincinnati have had 
their first day December 17 and 22, re- 
spectively; and both elevated Denver 
and sea-coast Boston show the same date 
as Kansas City. New York City does 
not expect a lasting frost, on the aver- 
age, until January 2. 

By the beginning of actual winter, 
then, in your locality, you may clean-up 
your grounds and flower beds. Weed 
your place carefully. Burn the tops of 
plants likely to be diseased. 


Tips on Composting 


Vegetable matter like the perennial 
tops, if free from pests, leaves and lawn 
clippings will be excellent material for 
your compost heap, if you have one; 
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fine for inaugurating it, if you have 
not. Since the decay causes odors, the 
heap is usually placed away from the 
house if possible, and behind a shrub 
sereen. A full year is not too long to 
allow it to decay. 

‘*‘Some people mix soil and fertilizer 
with the compost,’’ said Professor 
Moore. ‘‘The soil takes up the odors 
and the fertilizer adds  nutriments, 





Garden Quiz 


Can yon answer these garden 
questions? Test your knowledge. 


The answers are on page 513. 

1. What is the use of wood ash? 

2. What is the difference between a 
corm and a bulb? 

3. What is meant by the 
“Conifer?” 

4. When is the best time to 

Alpine seeds, and why? 

How should pans of fine seeds 

be watered? 

6. Why should ground dug in au- 


tumn be left as rough as pos- 
sible? 


term 


sow 


> | 











whieh is an effective way of fertilizing 
even if round-about. Lawn clippings 
may give rise to offensive odors after 
several days, particularly in warm 
weather; this I usually prevent by wet- 
ting down the decaying grass frequently 
and keeping it soaked.’’ 

I put in a question. 

‘*Don’t people often sprinkle the heap 
with lime to aid decomposition ?’’ 

“Lime does hasten decay,” he 
answered, ‘‘but at the same time it 
also liberates ammonia, which contains 
beneficial nitrogen that ought to be re- 
tained. For this reason I never use 
lime on the compost in my garden. 


‘“*Be eareful to exelude diseased 
plants. Spots, malformations, dead tips 


will warn you of infection. For perfect 
sanitation such refuse must be burned.’’ 


Fall Feeding Preferred 


But disease is not the only cause of 
such symptoms; the trouble may be in 
the soil, and a fertilizer thus is ealled for. 

‘‘Fertilizer,’’ my informer said, ‘‘is 
often best applied in the fall, before 
the winter covering. Your plants may 
not have shown up well during the 
season; if you have carefully checked 
disease, and found none, or the supply 
of moisture, and not found that wanting, 
and have decided finally that the soil 
is not all it might be, you ean get a 
prepared fertilizer which will meet all 
the needs of the soil in a small garden. 

**Chemieal fertilizers may have a 


toxie effect on the soil. One reason why 
fall fertilizing is preferable is that the 
toxicity has no injurious influence at 
this time of the year. When applied in 
the spring, on the other hand, it may be 
necessary to delay planting until the 
toxie effect has disappeared; that is, foi 
several days.’’ 

Professor Moore gave me these diree- 
tions for getting fertilizer beneath the 
surface of a bed of plants which cannot 
be worked and turned over generally. 
First spread the fertilizer on the ground. 
Then, holding your spading fork per- 
pendicular to the surface, twist it so 
as to loosen the earth, and make suffi- 
cient holes for the chemical to work it- 
self in. 

Concerned now with the actual muleh- 
ing I asked: 

‘*What are the real, physical reasons 
why some flowering plants have to be 
mulehed, or covered ?’’ 

‘*Mainly to prevent heaving,’’ he re- 
plied. ‘‘Heaving is the reaction of a 
soil, particularly a heavy one, to the 
alternate freezing and thawing which 
naturally occur in late autumn, winter, 


and early spring. Certain herbaceous 
biennials and perennials, whose roots 


are not far below the surface, are injured 
by it; the roots are broken and torn 
away. The function of the cover is to 
prevent this.’’ 

‘*‘But in the middle of winter,’’ I 
queried, ‘‘do plants actually need any 
nourishment from their roots?’’ 

‘‘They need water. The plant at 
that time is in the condition, approxi- 
mately, of a seed, alive but dormant. It 
is largely self-sustaining but must have 
moisture. ’’ 

‘*And keeping the soil warm, then, is 
not a consideration ?’’ 

‘In one or two exceptional cases you 
try to preserve a comparatively high 
temperature; ordinarily a covering sim- 
ply prevents variations. Plants increase 
their hardiness as the season progresses. 
They need protection up to the point of 
maximum hardiness. ’’ 

Protection against drying out is also 
needed. In certain open exposures winds 
may take the moisture from the soil more 
rapidly than it can be replaced by a 
reduced winter supply. Woody plants 
like Roses may be severely dried. 

When I asked Professor Moore what 
was absolutely the best cover, he re- 
plied unequivocally: 

Mulching materials: ‘‘Snow is the 
most effective cover of all. It will keep 
out more cold than any you can put on 
yourself. But, unfortunately, snow is 
not dependable. Probably the next best 
thing is marsh hay, which ean be bought 
inexpensively at any feed company. The 
only suitable marsh hay is that which 
has been cut early, before there has been 
any seed development. Clean wheat 
straw, free from weeds, is another good 
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cover which in some sections may be 
easily obtained.’’ 

But the straw-manure mixture, so 
widely used, received no such approba- 
tion. It is almost certain to be weedy. 

‘*Where, finally,’’ I inquired, ‘‘do 
ordinary leaves stand in this classifiea- 
tion of mulches?’’ 

‘While leaves are fine for bulbs, 


which are planted deep and get a good 
start from the rather high temperature 
maintained by packed leaves, this dense, 
smothering effect may be more injurious 
than no cover at all for plants having : 
growth above ground in winter. 

‘“‘This is particularly true with a 
cover of broad leaves of Catalpa, Oak, 
and Maple. Air must circulate freely 
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VARY WINTER PROTECTION METHODS TO FIT PLANT NEEDS 


1. Rose with soil mound (A) around base. 
(B) held down with evergreen boughs (A). 


2. Perennials covered with leaves or litter 


3° A berry box (A) will prevent a mulch 


(B) from smothering a plant. 4. Root-prune a standard Rose (see dotted line), then 
bend it gently over and cover completely with litter (B) and boughs (A); or else 
wrap the whole plant in straw or cornstalks (6). 7. Wrap trunks of transplanted trees 


in burlap for one winter or, better, two. 


8. Coarse burlap above a Boxwood may be 


enough protection; or it can be added around the frame as well. 9. Exposed evergreens 
should be screened against wind and strong winter sun. 10. Imported cane matting 
makes an equally effective and better-looking screen. 11. Protect low-growing conifers 
with evergreen boughs from snow, ice, sun and wind. Cut from “Garden Encyclopedia” 
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at the same time the cover protects the 
ground against sudden changes. Marsh 
hay, straw, shredded corn, on the other 
hand, present no such difficulty.’’ 

Treatment of lawns is important. 
Professor Moore told me, first, not to 
allow my lawn to get too long before 
the snows come because it might die out 
in places. Furthermore, don’t permit 
leaves to remain on the lawn all winter 
as a mulch. A lawn doesn’t need any 
winter cover. 


Rose protection: Roses are one excep- 
tion to the rule that in mulching it is 
not the actual temperature of a plant 
but the constancy of it that counts. One 
attempts to keep Hybrid Tea Roses 
relatively warm. They are first pruned 
to about nine inehes high. Before 
ground-freezing, earth should be heaped 
firmly about the stems in a six-inch 
mound. After the permanent frost, a 
good muleh of marsh hay is added. In 
our cold climate, climbing Roses should 
be removed from the trellis and laid 
on the ground. There they are covered 
with earth if that is convenient; if they 
must lie on a lawn, burlap or a heavy 
cover of straw will protect them. 

Delphiniums, Bleeding-hearts, peren- 
nial Sunflowers, Monarda, or Bee-balm, 
thrive best in most localities unaided. 
Japanese Iris in Wisconsin is_ best 
covered, but elsewhere it will, like 
Coreopsis, ordinarily receive sufficient 
protection from its own foliage. Platy- 
eodon, Larkspur, the biennials Foxglove 
and Canterbury-bells are perhaps better 
covered. 

It is diffieult to generalize. For all 
flowering plants, except those definitely 
hardy as Peonies and Columbines, or 
definitely tender as some Roses, your 
own experiences added to those of your 
neighbors can be the only real eriterion 
in determining what plants need protec- 
tion. Climate, a very good soil, a 
favorable region or well-sheltered spot 
may make all the difference in the world. 

Shrubs not hardy in a given place are 
usually not planted there. Should you, 
however, have one in your garden more 
out. of whimsy than suitability, this 
‘‘borderline’’ shrub may be _ protected 
with burlap. Newly transplanted shrubs 
should be supported for the winter by 
means of guy-wires or stakes. 


OOD surface and sub-surface drain- 

age, Professor Moore pointed out, 
finally, is indispensable for all kinds of 
plants as a protection against winter 
injury. The soil should always slope 
away from the base of a plant so that 
water cannot collect and freeze. 

Thus you cannot allow your interest 
and energies to fade with the last late 
flower; these season’s final rites are 
much too important. When all the late 
autumn chores have been faithfully dis- 
charged, we may sit back content with 
having done a task well. 


Tue FLoweR GROWER is fine. Have had 
it for years. It sometimes seems that if 
Questions and Answers could be in the 
same issue it might help, but I don’t sup- 
pose that is always possible. I have no 
criticism. — (Mrs.) ARTHUR BESEMER, 
(N. Y.) 
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Y this time we have had light rains 
that have washed the foliage and 
laid the dust, but the soil is moist- 

ened to only a slight depth. So, many 
thirsty plants and shrubs will still be 
needing help from the garden hose. 

Do not neglect the Sweet Peas—if you 
are doting on lovely fragrant blossoms 
for Christmas. Frequent morning spray- 
baths will keep the vines clean, and tend 
to discourage red_ spiders. 

Give Polyanthus Narcissus beds that 
have been dry all summer a thorough 
soaking, and you will likely have flowers 
from them for the holidays. 

Make sure that the other bulbs left in 
the ground have moisture at this time 
so that they can form good root systems 
arly. This is sure to mean finer blooms, 
and more of them. 

It is well to prune some of the shrubs 
now: Plumbago, Sollya, Abelia, the sum- 
mer-blooming Buddleia, Eseallonia, Ces- 
trum nocturnum (night-blooming Jas- 
mine), and Oleanders that have been 
doing their bit through the heat for such 
a long time. Clip from these the dead 
flower stems and the sprouts from the 
roots unless you want a spreading bush 
instead of a tree. 

Pyracantha and Cotoneaster shrubs are 
bending with a wealth of bright berries. 
Cotoneaster is more apt to hold fruit in 
the winter as birds are not as fond of it 
as of Pyracantha berries. 

Remove, for the sake of tidiness, faded 
Chrysanthemums. Mark and label the 
plants, for, though you expect to remem- 
ber, by spring they will be hopelessly 
mixed! 


ISIT Chrysanthemum collections and 
note those earlier or later than your 
own. Quite likely another season you ean, 
by adding new ones, extend the time of 
bloom through this month and next. 
I tried out the Koreans for the first 
time last season. Small plants were set 
in spring. These started to bloom the 


Southern Gardens in November 


Fragrance Is a Notable Attribute of 
fall and winter in our gardens. Camellia 
sasanqua, in white and pink with the 
true Assam Tea plant, Thea _ sinensis, 
have flowers like Cherokee Roses and 
fragrance as delicate. These bloom 
through October and November. 


The Medlars (Eriobotrya japonica), 
have large crinkled leaves of beautiful 
texture which are always decorative but 
when the flower heads appear in late 
October and continue until December the 
air is filled with their heady perfume 
and the bees cloud the plants all through 
the days. 

The Tea Olives bloom all winter with 
eharacteristice sweetness. No garden 
should be without them. Osmanthus 
fragrans has creamy white blooms in 
heavy clusters. O. aquifolium = and 
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Garden Tips for Southern California 


last of September which was about three 
weeks in advance of others. This spring 
the Koreans were not even moved, thinned 
or divided, and they began to blossom 
two months sooner. 

Double flowers in ’Mums, as in other 
subjects, last much longer than singles. 
But many persons think the latter more 
artistie and graceful so it’s best to have 
a variety of these charming flowers. 

Hardy Waterlilies that started blos- 
soming very early are producing smaller 
flowers, if any at all, and are showing 
yellow leaves. Late in the month is the 
time to divide and replant so as to have 
them ready for spring blooms. 

The tropical Lilies will continue to 
blossom quite some time yet. For winter 
flowers in the pool after the Lilies are 
through, set a few plants of Water-Haw- 
thorn having white flowers. Marsh Mari- 
gold, Floating Heart, and Water Poppy 
with yellow blossoms. Give these rich 
soil and six inches of water. They will 
give color to the pool and take their rest 
when Hardy Lilies start to flower once 
more. 

Sow seed of Virginia Stocks, Sweet 
Alyssum Lilac Queen, Viola, Nemophila 
and Coreopsis. 


F the late-planted Dahlias have been 

well cared for, they will now be loaded 
with gorgeous flowers. The colors are 
best now, and longer and cooler nights 
help the blooms to last. 

Stake and tie close the Stevia, for it 
will grow tall in spite of pinching and 
coaxing. As it gives such a_ beautiful 
and fragrant misty white for mixing with 
other flowers, and a winter bloomer, too, 
it is very disappointing to have the plant 
broken down and ruined by wind or rain 
just when it is budding. 

Watch for mealybug and seale. Use 
an oil-nicotine spray for these pests. <A 
good cleaning up late in the year always 
makes gardening easier and simpler for 
the great spring rush. 


Osmanthus fortunei are ealled Holly- 
leaved Tea Olives for their dark green 
spiny foliage. The flowers of both of 
these are pure white and the fragrance 
very strong. O. fortunei prefers a rich 
moist soil. 

The Russian Olives (Eleagnus fruit- 
landi, simoni, pungens and reflexa) are 
deliciously sweet and when the fruit 
drupes form in Mareh children and birds 
are equally delighted. 

The True Myrtles (Myrtus communis 
and M. communis microphylla), are 
small-leaved shrubs of low growth, well 
suited to foundation plantings with deli- 
‘ate scented flowers and fragrant foliage. 
They should be more widely planted in 
the warmer sections. 


Berried Plants for the Birds are needed 
in all gardens, Our flora is rich in sueh 





Mary C. SHaw 


This is the proper season to start that 
new lawn, especially if what you have 
been calling a lawn and putting time, 
strength and water into is devil grass, 
filaree, dandelion and burr clover. 

There is a wide choice of what to 
sow. Ever so many lawn-seed mixtures 
are said to be excellent, but authorities 
do agree that nothing is better than Blue 
Grass, alone, or with White Clover. This 
was used at one of my homes, and after 
a dozen years, and more or less neglect, 
that lawn is looking better than some 
of the new lawns around it. So Blue 
Grass is surely persistent and satisfac- 
tory. 

After seed is sown and raked in lightly, 
cover with mulch to the depth of about 
an inch. Sawdust or shavings are often 
used for this, but any resinous sort or 
Redwood should be avoided. Better than 
shavings or sawdust is finely-cut peat- 
moss. 

Wet the newly seeded lawn thoroughly 
by spraying because an ordinary water- 
ing with the hose may dislodge or wash 
out the seed. A new lawn must be kept 
moistened by using this fine spray every 
day. If the seed is fresh the lawn should 
begin to show green in ten days. 

Small light pieces of board can be 
used as movable “stepping stones” to get 
onto the new lawn without damage to it 
and so pull out weeds, which, if left, do 
take much valuable food and moisture 
from an infant lawn. 


HE long eool nights of this season 

and winter rains are wonderfully fine 
helpers in starting a new lawn, and when 
spring comes along there probably will 
be a strong-rooted, turfy grass plot of 
which you will be proud. 

As flowers in choice strains are no more 
exacting to care for than common mon- 
grel posies, so a real lawn is no more 
work than the job of trying to make a 
weed-patch look like a lawn—and what a 
deep satisfaction is the genuine thing! 


JuuiIA LESTER DILLON 


offerings. The Firethorn (Pyracantha 
coccinea lalandi) is loaded with bright 
orange berries in September and August 
and the local and visiting birds feast 
on them. The later P. gibbsi yunnanen- 
sis, with searlet fruit which ripens in 
November and persists through the win- 
ter, is a picture of striking loveliness 
through the dark months of the year. 
The winter birds adore the berries. 


Laurustinus (Viburnum tinus), which 
blooms in February and March, ripens 
its fruit in late summer and with the 
Ligustrums and others mentioned adds 
its quota of food for bird life. 


Woodbine (Lonicera sempervirens) 
bears clear flame-colored berries in 
clusters and the bush Honeysuckle 
(Lonicera maacki), with its loads of 
ruby red fruit, is covered with birds 
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during the season. Those who complain 
that the berries of the Nandinas are 
eaten by these visitors should add some 
or all of these berry-bearing plants and 
save the Nandinas for winter beauty. 


Broad Leaved Evergreens, conifers and 
deciduous shrubs of all kinds ean be 
planted as soon as the first hard frost is 
over. 


Flowering Trees for Spring Bloom 
should be set out at once. The rare 
White Judas Tree is worthy of a place 
in any garden. The pink Judas Tree, the 
Crab-apples (Malus floribunda and M. 
atrosanguinea), are early and long flower- 
ing. 

Flowering Plums Are Distinctive. The 
Japanese Plum is one of the very early 
blooming trees. Prunus avium flore 
pleno is the standard name. Flowering 
Apricot (Prunus mume) and the Purple- 
leaved Plum (Prunus pissardi), are 
beautiful for aecents or avenues. 


Double Flowering Japanese Cherries, 
like those on the Tidal Basin in Wash- 
ington, are easily grown and healthy. 
Kofugen and James H. Veiteh have 
proven reliable. 


Deciduous Magnolias bloom very early 
and are often killed by late frosts. Try 
them on the south side of the house 
where they will be protected. Magnolia 
stellata, fine white, Magnolia soulan- 
geana, beautiful rose pink, and purple 
Nigra and Purpurea can all be planted 
at this time. 


Foundation Plantings should be simple 
and dignified. Avoid overplanting and 
consider the ultimate growth. Use ever- 
greens only in this situation. 


Turnips, Mustard and Spinach should 
be cultivated regularly. Carrots, beets, 
turnips and salsify may be left in the 
ground and used as needed. Later they 
may require a light covering of soil for 
winter protection. 


Sweet Potatoes that have not been 
harvested should be dug and stored at 
once. Tomatoes that have matured but 
have not been injured by frost should 
be picked and stored for a continuous 
supply. 

Strawberries should be planted. Every 
home garden should have at least one 
row. 


Blackberries and Dewberries can be 
grown so easily on the wire fences that 
every farm should have a plentiful sup- 
ply. The size and flavor of these eulti- 
vated fruits are so superior, dependence 
should not be put on the wild native sup- 
ply. 


Tulips and Hyacinths Are the Bulbs 
to be planted now. With Pansies and 
Violas to cover the bulb beds, planned 
harmonies can be made that will come 
true in every instance. 

Tulips of different types will give a 
long season of continuous bloom. Pansies 
and Violas will bloom earlier than the 
bulbs and continue after they are over. 
Buy bulbs from well established growers 
and avoid department store offerings. 


Formal Gardens should be planted 
with Tulips or Hyacinths of one color 
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with the ground cover an even sheet of 
color. Informal gardens can use groups 
but it is wise to select a simple color 
range and build up the garden around 
that. Lists are complete in all of these 
offerings. 

Darwin, Breeder and Old English or 
Cottage Tulips are offered in all wanted 
shades of white, yellow, lavender, pink, 
red, scarlet and purple. The Rembrandt 





Jerry Twomey has reason to be proud of 
his new white Gladiolus seedling, Lord 
Selkirk, winner at the shows 





Story Behind Lord Selkirk 
HE Gladiolus, Lord Selkirk, 


which won the awards as best 
seedling in the Minnesota and New 
England shows, has an unusual 
background. The originator, Jerry 
Twomey of Winnipeg, Canada, has 
been growing Gladiolus only since 
1931. He was then at school, but 
since then has graduated from Mani- 
toba University. During the last 
two winters he has been taking 
postgraduate work in Minnesota 
University, specializing in horticul- 
ture and plant breeding. 

Lord Selkirk is a cross of Anna 
Pfitzer and Queen Mary. When the 
seed of this cross was ripe it was 
sent to the General Electrie Labo- 
ratories, Schenectady, N. Y., and 
X-rayed. When the variety first 
hloomed, it had eight petals instead 
of the usual six; generally it has 
seven. It is a late midseason va- 
riety. It should be allowed to 
develop slowly without too much 
foreing.—L. F. Earu, Winnipeg, 
Canada. 











shades are given as those which run to 
bronze and mingled tints. Pansies ean 
be had in the same range of tones and 
Violas also. Work out your color schemes 
and order your plants and bulbs with 
which to paint your spring pictures be- 
ing sure that as you plan and paint them 
April showers and sunshine will give 
them to you in all their glory of pure 
gold and deep purples, of snowy white 
and clear blues, soft pinks and orchids 
and lavenders rich mahogany and wine 
shades. 

Build for Spring Glories during all of 
this month. 


Glad Gossip—VIII 


(Continued from page 487) 


Immediately the plants are dug, eut 
off the half green, succulent top, right 
down to the top of the corm, and diseard 
all tops. If they are infested with thrips, 
burn them promptly to destroy the pests. 
Then lay the corms on trays or shallow 
boxes, and leave them in an open, airy 
shed to dry and cure for a week or ten 
days, until the surface is thoroughly dry 
and until the dead old corm at the base, 
with all of the roots and little cormels 
attached, will separate easily and cleanly 
from the bright brown new corm. In this 
cleaning process, be careful to disturb as 
little as possible the dry husks surround- 
ing the new corms, as this is the natural 
safeguard of the soft storage tissues of 
the corm from bruising and drying. 

Storing bulblets—After cleaning, all 
old corms and any diseased or decayed 
new corms, may be disearded. If bulblets 
are saved of a few choice varieties, these 
should be immediately stored separately 
in tight boxes or bags, to conserve the 
moisture in them. These little cormels 
are hesitant growers if they are ever 
allowed to get thoroughly dry so that 
their shells are hard and brittle. 

The large corms need a day or two 
more of drying, to cure the exposed 
basal sears, before they are put away in 
a cool, not too dry, cellar. Forty to 50 
degrees Fahrenheit is an excellent stor- 
age temperature. 

The ideal storage containers are shal- 
low trays, with wire mesh bottoms, and 
thick wooden cleats under the wire, to 
support it, and to admit air when the 
trays are stacked one above the other, as 
they are from floor to ceiling in large 
commercial storage cellars. 

The backyard gardener, with only a 
dozen to 50 each of several varieties, 
may find it convenient to put the cured 
bulbs in paper bags, which may be 
packed into shallow trays or boxes. If 
vou have thrips to contend with, then a 
pinch of naphthalene flakes may be put 
into each bag of corms, as soon as they 
are thoroughly surface-dried, and the 
bag closed tight to keep in the fumes 
of the naphthalene. If the store-room 
is cold—50 degrees or lower—the naph- 
thalene may be left with the corms all 
winter. If the storage place is warmer, 
then the naphthalene should be removed 
after about two weeks’ moderately 
warm storage, at room temperature, 
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Adventures in Sand Culture 


Bulbs forced during the winter thrive on a chemical diet 


ROWING bulbs for winter bloom 

in sand with chemical solution 

stréamlines an old hobby to give 
a greater amount of satisfaction since 
excellent results are obtained in a novel 
way. 

If you start in the fall and use differ- 
ent types of bulbs, you have an ever- 
changing picture to brighten the windows 
through the short fall and winter days. 
The yellow or white Calla will cheer some 
one, perhaps even a passerby, on a snowy 
January morning. In February or March 
the dark purple Crocus or bright red 
Tulip will give assurance that spring is 
not far away. 











ALICE B. ROLLINS, (MASS.) 


1901 and had been known among botan- 
ists many years before. That chemicals 
are used does not mean that it is magic 
and the possibility of failure must be 
recognized. 

Our interest in the sand culture method 
had been aroused by newspaper accounts 
of the work done on vegetables, so one 
small Amaryllis bulb was picked as the 
victim for trial. Four weeks from the 
time it was planted in October it had two 
flowers, each seven inches in diameter, 
on a stalk 20 inches high, and then even 
the most doubting members of the family 
were convineed it was worth further trial. 
This Amaryllis continued to grow. all 

winter and the supreme 
q test will come after its 

rest period to see if 
enough strength has been 
stored for this year’s 
blooms. 

The method which we 
use is very simple. 
Nearby beach sand of 
20-40 mesh was obtained. 
Coarser sand could be 
used but finer mesh sand 
packs down too firmly 
and does not allow 
enough air to get to the 
roots. The sand was first 
sifted, then washed thor- 
oughly with several wa- 
ters until no more for- 
eign material floated and 
finally was baked until 
thoroughly dry in an 
oven at 400 degrees F. 

Onee the supply of 
sand is made up it may 
be used over and over 
by simply washing with 
very hot water before 
each planting, unless 
there is definite econtam- 
ination, in which ease it 
should be resterilized by 
baking. 





Choosing containers: 
At first we used unglazed 
pottery jardinieres or 
painted jelly glasses with 
small pebbles or broken 
pieces of erockery at the 








Callas are surprisingly good when grown in sand with 
chemicals. The flowers last five weeks 


sut why use sand and chemical solu- 
tions instead of the good earth? There is 
a fascination about working with chemi- 
‘al solutions which give faster growth, 
larger. blooms, and greater productivity. 
The idea of sand culture in general is so 
new to most of us that there still is the 
thrill of experimenting, despite the fact 
that formulae for nutrient solutions ap- 
peared in plant physiology textbooks in 
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bottom, but we soon dis- 
covered that the use of 
ordinary clay pots or 
jardinieres with drainage 
holes and stones in the 
bottom gave far better results, especially 
with bulbs which do not like damp feet. 
It is also important that all glass eon- 
tainers when used should be painted so 
that algae growth will not develop in 
the sand upon exposure to the sun, espe- 
cially near the roots. 

We planted the bulbs in the sand just 
as we would in soil and watered them 
with chemical solution. The sand, which 


should be kept damp with solution by 
small applications, must never become 
soggy. No solution should stand on the 
sand or in the saucer under the pot. 
Exeess solution may be poured into a 
container and used over again. Often it 
is best not to water more than two or 
three times a week to eliminate the 
chance of rotting the bulbs. However, if 
ample drainage has been provided, there 
is apparently no danger of feeding the 
bulbs too much of the ehemieals. 

Chemical formulae: There are numer- 
ous places throughout the country where 
mixtures of chemical salts and directions 
for making up the solution may be ob- 
tained at a reasonable eost. We have 
collected 18 different formulae from var- 
ious sourees. All these formulae contain 
about the same chemicals in slightly dif- 
ferent amounts. The chemicals used in 
the mixtures and the range found in the 
various formulae, caleulated as grams per 
gallon of solution, are as follows: 

The chemicals Range in formulae 
Monobasie potassium 

phosphate ........ 0 
Calcium nitrate ..... 2 
Magnesium sulfate .. 0 
Potassium nitrate or. 0 
Ammonium sulfate .. 


3-9.27 
17-8.83 
.75-13.00 
15-4.35 
0.30—3.46 


and the following chemicals as traces 


Ferrous sulfate ..... .008—.057 
Borie acid ...... ee .004-.0073 
Manganese sulfate .. .002-.02 


.0018-.0031 


Tap water is used instead of distilled 
water for making up the solutions as it 
also supplies traces of other chemical 
elements. 

The bulbs which we have tried with 
this method may be divided roughly into 
the following groups: 

1. Tender bulbs and Lilies, which in- 
clude the half-hardy spring flower bulbs. 

2. Hardy bulbs for forcing. 

The number of varieties which may be 
used in both classes give ample oppor- 
tunity for many seasons of experimenta- 
tion, 

The first group does not require pre- 
liminary root growth but must be started 
slowly. The bulbs or Lilies are planted 
and covered with about an inch of sand 
and watered sparingly with the chemical 
solution until good leaf growth has 
started. During this time they should be 
kept in a cool room and then be moved 
to a warm room after they are well 
started. At this time the amount of 
chemical solution given may be increased. 

After they have finished blooming, the 
solution is applied sparingly until the 
leaves fade and then the container is put 
in a dry dark place and the bulbs are 
allowed to rest until the next season. 

These general rules have exceptions, 
notably the Easter Lily and Amaryllis. 

(Continued on page 515) 
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Lessons in Tree Care 


Storm damage points moral in choosing trees and maintaining them 


EXT to the appalling loss of 

human lives in the great storm of 

September 21, the destruction of 
thousands of trees in Rhode Island and 
other New England states, was a major 
catastrophe. 

Damaged property, although it was 
tremendous, will be replaced in a short 
time. Uprooted trees of 40, 50, and 75 
or more years old, are irreplaceabe at 
any price. Under the most favorable 
conditions, trees will grow just so fast. 

An examination of many trees brought 
down by the hurricane shows unmistak- 
able signs of neglect. It was not neces- 
sary for the trees to be blown down to 
make this fact apparent. For years, 
many of these trees have shown the devas- 
tating resu'ts of improper pruning, inade- 
quate care of cut surfaces, attacks of 
insects and diseases, lack of moisture and 
nutrition. 

Many destroyed trees were seriously 
weakened and dying. Their roots were 
dead from root rot; frequently the heart- 
wood and sapwood was seriously dam- 
aged. These trees were dying, and a gale 
of much force might easily have 
brought them down. 

It cannot be said, of course, that if all 
the trees had been healthy that they 
wou'd have weathered the storm. The 
terrific foree of the wind certainly was 
strong enough in some sections to topple 
healthy trees. In many instances, how- 
ever, a sound tree came through with only 
sight damage, whereas all around, ill- 
kept trees were blown down. 

Environmental conditions in cities and 
towns have changed greatly in the last 
two generations; they are unfavorable to 
trees. Harmful to trees are paved streets 
and sidewalks, obnoxious under- 
ground drainage systems, conduits, road 
building and overhead power lines. It’s 
surprising that so many trees have sur- 
vived as long as they have, especially 
when we do so little to help them. These 
weakened trees have become increasingly 
open to insect pests and plant disease 
attacks. 


less 


gases, 


Can Damaged Trees Be Saved? 


Uprooted trees or those with badly 
smashed tops must go. Trees which have 
only been bent over slightly to one side 
are not serious!y damaged and may be 
straightened up. Before doing this, soil 
should be excavated under the roots on 
the side lifted up, and to some extent on 
the other side, taking care not to injure 
the roots. This will lessen the resistance 
when pulling the tree into an upright 
position. Old rubber tires or padding 
should be used around guy wires or ropes 
to avoid bruising the bark. When the 
tree is upright, cover the roots using a 
mixture of good loam and leaf mold or 
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peat moss. Firm the soil down around 
and over the roots and water well. 

A small tree may be straightened by 
hand. With big trees, a block and tackle 
will be necessary and an automobile or 
tractor to furnish the power. 


eare, then it is a question whether we 
should even be allowed to plant them. 

A jury made up of the trees in any 
community would, if they could speak, 


convict us in many cases of being un- 


worthy of the responsibility of caring for 











* 
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Photo Salem Evening News 


In spite of guy wires, the Governor Endecott pear tree was shattered by the storm. 
This tree is thought to have been planted by Salem’s first governor, John Endecott 


at Orchard Farm, now in Danvers, soon after his arrival in 1628. 


It has borre fruit 


ever since:and is the oldest fruit tree in the country 


To ho!d the tree upright, use guy wires 
on four sides. Place them through pieces 
of rubber hose where they encircle the 
trunk about two-thirds up from the base. 
Attach the ends of the wires or cable to 
strong stakes driven into the ground some 
distance from the tree. 

Thin out some of the branches and cut 
others back to reduce the demand made 
on the damaged root system for moisture. 


Considerations Before Replanting 


Before deciding to replant trees, give 
careful thought to what must be done on 
private as well as publie property to 
conserve the trees that have been spared 
to us. There’s little to be gained from 
rushing to rep!ant trees in many locations 
where they have been blown down and 
making the same mistakes over again, 
such as inadequate preparation of the 
soil for planting, and selecting species 
inappropriate to the location. Unless 
we’re prepared to give the trees adequate 


trees. The evidence would be the trees 
themselves. Too many of them are send- 
ing out silent S.O.S. signals of distress 
which are intelligible to anyone who can 
read the signals of undernourishment, 


lack of air and moisture at the roots, 
improper pruning, and the results of 
attacks by insects and diseases. The evi- 


dence shows up in undersize and yellow- 
ing foliage, dying back of branches, poor 
annual growth, undersized buds, and the 
presence of much dead wood. When dis- 
eases have entered, often as a result of 
butchering the trees, instead of proper 
pruning methods and adequate care of 
cut surfaces, decay and rot is manifest in 
limbs, trunk, and roots. 

If out of the loss of trees in the recent 
storm there should develop in communi- 
ties everywhere a realization of the value 
of shade and ornamental trees, and suffi- 
cient funds and trained personnel pro- 
vided to properly care for them, then we 
could say with much truth that “it is an 
ill wind that blows no one any good.” 
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Historic Concord, Mass., lost old 
trees in great numbers in the hur- 
ricane. The Alcott home (right) 
known to everyone as the setting 
for Louisa May Aleott’s “Little 
Women” was nearly stripped of its 
trees. Grape Vine Cottage in Con- 
cord (below) also suffered. On the 
grounds still grows an off-shoot of 
the original Concord grape vine, 
originated by Ephraim Bull in 
1853. The Concord is more widely 
grown than any other grape 
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We have developed many public serv- 
ices to a high degree of efficiency but the 
eare of our highway and publicly owned 
trees lags behind every other activity. In 
many eases the proper care of ornamental 
trees on private property is equally back- 
ward. 


Trees Along Sidewalks 


Narrow paved sidewalks, with only a 
foot or two of space for tree planting, 
and where there’s no good loam, only 
sand or gravel, are about as poor places 
as could be selected for ornamental shade 
trees. Trees are often planted in such lo- 
cations and the roots crammed into small 
holes just large enough to hold a tree 
upright. This is hardly fair to the trees. 
Here they make poor growth and often 
perish. 

There is an old saying among practical 
gardeners that if a tree costs five dollars, 
then the hole for it should cost four or 
five times as much to prepare. This means 
excavating a large area three to four feet 
deep and wide enough to accommodate all 
of the roots when spread out horizontally 
and to extend two feet beyond. This rule 
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applies to sidewalk trees. A 
layer of leaf mold or old ma- 
nure should go in the bottom 


and the hole then filled with 
loam. 
This area should be kept 


open and not covered with ce- 
ment or asphalt paving as is so 
often done. In this space the 
surface soil ean be loosened and 
aerated. Water and plant food 
can be applied and a mulch of 
peat moss or leaf mold used to 
conserve soil moisture. In some 
cities an iron grating is used 
over such areas so that pedes- 
trians can walk over them with- 
out packing down the soil. 





Planting on Home Grounds 


Roots of many sidewalk trees 
extend into nearby lawns and 
gardens. Many large trees could 
not live were it not for this fact. Roots 
‘an get no air, moisture, or plant food 
through paved streets and sidewalks. 

It may be advisable, therefore, for the 
owners of private properties to plant 
trees on their own land rather than have 
them planted on narrow sidewalks in the 
public area. They would get better care 
and the selection of the speeies can be 
varied. In this way our highways and 
homes would be beautified and the trees 
would not be left to the mercy of govern- 
mental departments. 


Monetary Value of Trees 


Healthy, handsome trees cannot be 
asily appraised on a monetary basis. 
Trees are valued most by those who ean 
best appreciate them. Dr. E. P. Felt 
reports “that an offer of $5000 for a fine 
Purple Beech was refused by its owner. 
The Federal Department of Agriculture 
in Washington spent $5000 to move a 
fine specimen Magnolia, 

“A good shade tree well located in a 
desirable residential area may easily have 
a value otf $75 if the trunk diameter is 





ten inches or over; $300 if the trunk di- 
ameter is 20 inches. These are what may 
be considered basie values for well grown 
trees in excellent locations. The figures 
are approximately one dollar for each 
sectional square inch of trunk at breast 
height. They apply to what are consid- 
ered standard shade trees in the North- 
east such as American Elm, European 
Elm, Sugar Maple, and Scarlet Oak. 

“Less valuable shade trees are Norway 
Maple, soft Maple, Beech, Ash, Euro- 
pean Linden, Tulip Tree, European Plane 
or Sycamore, Norway Spruce, and Mag- 
nolia, the reduction based on _ varietal 
characteristics being from 20 to 40 per 
cent. <A_ still lower varietal rating is 
given to Carolina Poplar, Cottonwood, 
Black Loeust, Catalpa, and Ailanthus, the 
reduction being from 30 to 50 per cent or 
even more. 

“The location of the tree is obviously a 
vital factor in determining the tree value, 
and this may range from no reduction in 
the ease of a tree standing upon a beauti- 
ful lawn or in an attractive park, to as 
much as 50 or even 75 per cent if it is in 
a poor location so far as shade tree values 
are concerned.” 

Some communities have valued their 
trees on highways. Newark, N. J., values 
its trees on the streets at $2,833,622. New 
Haven, Conn., before the hurricane shat- 
tered many of its fine old trees, valued its 
2300 street trees at $20 each or $460,000. 
Springfield, Mass., and Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan, value their trees at $100 each, 


Value of Evergreens 


Evergreens are seldom used for high- 
way planting. In some sections they may 
be used. In Philadelphia the handsome 
Cryptomaria has been planted on certain 
streets leading out of the city, and also 
the White Pine on a central park area. 
Spruces, Firs, and Hemlocks might also 
be successful if there is plenty of room. 

How many trees are there on the 
streets of your community and what is 
their total value? What can be done to 
give them better care? 
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Conducted by MARION P. THOMAS (Utica, N. Y.) 


Gardens Dedicated at Rose 
Society Meeting 


ROM 18 states as far west as Iowa and 

as far south as Louisiana, 178 members 
gathered ad the annual meeting of the 
American Rose Society held in Harrisburg 
and Hershey, Pennsylvania, September 15 
and 16. 

On the morning of the 15th, members 
gathered in the new Harrisburg Municipal 
Rose Garden, where some 8,000 Roses, 
mostly in large beds of one variety, were 
well covered with bloom on unusually 
healthy plants. Park Director J. Calvin 
Frank introduced Mayor John A. F. Hall 
of Harrisburg, who welcomed the members 
to the city. George G. McFarland, President 
of the Polyclinic Hospital, which owns the 
ground where the garden is located, told 
of renting the land to the city for a term 
of 25 years for an annual rent of 30 red 
Roses. At this moment Park Director 
Frank interrupted his speech to present 
him with 30 perfect blooms of Crimson 
Glory cut from a nearby bed, for the first 
year’s rent. 

Dr. T. Allen Kirk, President of the Amer- 
ican Rose Society, responded to the welcome 
of Mayor Hall and Mr. McFarland and 
after an invocation by Reverend Dr. C. 
Waldo Cherry, Park Director Frank told 
how his dream of a Rose garden for Harris- 
burg had come true, how Roses were 
donated by practically all of the clubs and 
societies of Harrisburg as weil as by the 
school children. President Kirk then dedi- 
cated the garden to Dr. J. Horace MecFar- 
land and unveiled a bronze marker com- 
memorating the event. Dr. McFarland then 
accepted them for the City of Harrisburg. 

After a luncheon at the Civie Club in 
Harrisburg, the members proceeded to 
Breeze Hill where for two hours they en- 
joyved Dr. MeFarland’s lovely gardens. They 
went from there to Hershey where the 
great Hershey Rose Garden with its 20,000 





Dr. T. Allen Kirk, President of the 
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American 
Harrisburg Rose garden to Dr. J. 


plants already established and with beds 
prepared for several thousand more, was 
formally opened by President Charles F. 
Zeigler of the Hershey Estates and Dr. J. 
Horace McFarland of the American Rose 
Society. 

In the evening the members as their 
families were guests of Mr. M. S. Hershey 
at a dinner in the Hotel - athe sg " Speakers 
at the dinner were C. R. McGinnes, who 
pleaded the cause of the old Roses, espe- 
cially the Teas: William E. Niswonger, 
who told about the exclusive Dayton Rose 
Society with a membership restricted to 25 
men, and Robert Pyle, who told of his trip 
to Europe this past summer. In France, 
Mr. Pyle said, the two top Roses winning 
at Louverne were, in his opinion Mme. 
Charles Mallerin and Grand Duchess Char- 
lotte; the latter won the gold medal at the 
International Rose Show in Rome. At the 
Amsterdam show in Holland, the winner, an 
outstanding Rose, was Orange of Nassau, 
from H. M. Verschuren’s, originators of 
Queen Mary. Two of the best varieties at 
the English shows were Walter Bentley and 
Home Sweet Home, a fragrant pink Amer- 
ican Beauty type. 

1939 Meeting at Brooklyn—On Friday 
the Trustees selected the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden for the 1939 annual meeting. This 
was done to give the members an oppor- 
tunity to attend the Fair in New York as 
well as the annual meeting of the Society. 
Because of the destructiveness of the Rose 


midge which is spreading rapidly, it was 
voted to ask Secretary of Agriculture 


Wallace for financial support of Dr. C. A. 
Weigel of the Department of Agriculture, 
who is studying this problem. It was de- 
cided to invite the International Rose Con- 
ference to hold a future meeting in this 
country. 

The Fuerstenberg Prize, which is a money 
prize, for an American Rose suitable to the 
American climate, was awarded to the Rose 
Eclipse, originated by the late Dr. J. H. 
Nicolas, and the prize to go to his widow. 





J. Horace McFarland photo 


Rose Society, dedicated the New 


Horace McFarland 


of the 
garden, 


On recommendation 


judges at the 
Elizabeth Park test 


Certificates of 


merit were awarded to Poinsettia, a new 
scarlet rose originated by Howard and 
Smith; to Radio, a bi-colored Rose origi- 


nated by Pedro Dot; and to Miss America, 
a pink Rose originated by the late Dr. J. H. 
Nicolas. 

At the annual meeting the Secretary re- 
ported 3454 members, an increase of 391 
over the same date last year. The Treas- 
urer’s report showed sufficient funds to 
carry the Society through the year, 


Officers Elected—The 
were elected for 1939: President—Dr. T. 
Allen Kirk, Roanoke, Virginia; vice-presi- 
dent—Dr. L. M. Massey, Ithaca, New York; 
treasurer—S. 8S. Pennock, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; secretary—R. Marion Hatton, Harris- 
burg, Pa.; Trustees—Terms expiring 1941— 
Mrs. W. W. Gibbs, Staunton, Virginia; 
R. O. Kirkland, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
David Robinson, Portland, Oregon; and 
A. F. Truex, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Mr. M. S. Hershey was elected an Hon- 
orary Life Member, and a tribute was paid 
to the memory of our late President, 
Leonard Barron. 

After the business meeting, Miss Cynthia 
Westcott, the “Plant Doctor,” gave one of 
her instructive addresses on “The Care of 
a Rose Garden.” 


following officers 


After luncheon the members were taken 
through the chocolate factory and to other 
points of interest in and around Hershey. 
—R. Marion Hatton, Secretary. 


Eastern Begonia Society Branch Formed 


GOODLY company of Begonia lovers 
from Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut, met at Pomfret, Conn., on 
September 3. After an hour spent among 
the Logee collection of Begonias, followed 
by luncheon, the business meeting was held. 
It was voted unanimously to organize a 
branch of the American Begonia Society, 
and the following officers were chosen: 
President, T. H. Everett, of the New York 
Botanical Garden; vice-president, Miss Joy 
Logee, Danielson, Conn.; secretary, W. S&S. 
Bryant, 25 Oleott Drive, S. Manchester, 
Conn.; treasurer, C. I. Gould, East Street, 
Middleton, Mass. All have accepted. 

Ernest Logee, who described winter flow- 
ering Begonias in the October issue, gave 
a most interesting talk on growing Rex Be- 
gonias. Some very fine blossoms of tuber- 
ous rooted Begonias, grown by a member, 
were shown. There was a question period 
which solved many difficulties. 

Because of the widely scattered member- 
ship, only two meetings a year are planned. 
Ample notice of the next meeting will be 
given. Any Begonia lovers in the eastern 
part of the country will be welcomed into 
the membership of the new branch of the 
society. Inquiries should be addressed to 
the secretary —BeEssie R. Buxton, Honor- 
ary Director, American Begonia Society. 


New York Billboard Law Fails 


HAT a long, long time it does take 
to obtain adequate laws for the real 
betterment of highway and other forms of 
beauty! There is always a sinister counter 
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element usually playing 
moneyed interests. 

This year of 1938 was the time set for a 
Convention in New York State to go over 
the state constitution and plan changes 
necessary or otherwise. None but  politi- 
cians are selected for such work, for which 
they are well paid. Many, many citizens 
desired an amendment to an article relat- 
ing to the right of the legislature to regu- 
late billboards and other forms of publie 
advertising. 

The amendment desired read he legis- 
lature may provide by law for the regula- 
tion of advertising along public highways, 
in public places, and on private property 
adjacent thereto.” In spite of letters, 
telegrams and other forms of request and 
pressure brought to bear the desired amend- 
ment was not allowed a place in the consti- 
tution. The constitution as voted now must 
remain for another 20 years. What a 
shame! and also what a shame that such 
a matter cannot be brought before any 
legislature and action held as legal. 

Must the Empire State be mutilated with 
billboards, auto cemeteries and other out- 
rages forever? 


A Lively Young Club 
E’RE always glad to hear from any 
club member who begins, “ I can not 


politics through 


6 T 


restrain myself from contributing to ‘What 
is going on in the Clubs and Societies.’ ” 


Why attempt restraint? Other clubs are 
always looking for news of programs, flow- 
er shows, civic projects and all other activ- 
ities that have proved successful. Garden 
clubs are banded together to help each 
other in all lines of gardening and garden 
interests. 


The Program Chairman of “The Lady 
Greene Garden Club,” Flora Haught Burge, 
writes, “In June of this year, we organized 
‘The Lady Greene Garden Club’ of Waynes- 
burg, Pa., and since that time we have 
had one County garden tour; had our July 
meeting on analyzing flowers; joined the 
Cameron, W. Va., Seven Hills Garden Club 
in their tour into Ohio; made weekly and 
biweekly flower contributions to our Greene 
County Memorial Hospital for use in wards, 
hallways and executive offices; and now 
we are swinging into full force to assist 
the Woman’s Auxiliary of the hospital with 
their annual flower show and benefit. 

“Our group loves to work, is co-operative, 
and one of the qualifications of each mem- 
ber is that she be ‘unselfish with her time 
and flowers.’ Our ladies look forward with 
keen anticipation to each meeting and are 
particularly interested in the one scheduled 
next on flower arrangement. We plan to 


entertain the Cameron Club this month 
and probably interest them in exhibiting 
at the flower show.” 


Breakfast Meetings a Novelty 


HE Lawrence Flower Club held a series 

of four breakfast meetings during the 
summer. They were well attended and 
much enjoyed. Various contests and ques- 
tionnaires added greatly to the interest. At 
the last meeting members were given a 
question slip which might be worth while 
for other clubs. The slip asked if the 
following are harmful or beneficial to the 
garden: spiders, bees, bindweed, toads, 
Japanese beetles, moles, grubworms, wood- 
peckers, chickadees, ants, earthworms, mice, 
snakes, tree sparrows and ladybugs. 


More Yearbooks Needed 


HE supply of yearbooks is running low 

and requests for their loan is increasing. 
Will those who have our yearbooks please 
return them as promptly as possible? Each 
one is stamped with this request and the 
address. 

Also, will garden clubs having attractive 
yearbooks please send a copy. We would 
like to give some covers as well as programs 
in this department. 


Vegetable Garden Chats 


© matter what time of vear it is, 

the enthusiastic and earnest gar- 

dener may find many tasks to per- 
form on his land. And so, with Novem- 
ber at hand, there are yet odds and ends 
of vegetables to be cared for, as well as 
the final work of cleaning the garden 
plot. 

November usually finds a variety of 
vegetables still in the garden. Especially 
is this true if October has been mild. 
From now on, however, it is just as well 
to bear in mind that cold weather is 
inevitable, and so clear the garden of all 
perishable foods it may contain. 

Carrots should be pulled, topped and 
the roots stored away in a box of sand in 
the cellar, where they will remain fresh 
and crisp until late next spring. Cab- 
bage and celery should also be removed 
to the vegetable cellar, and a place made 
ready for turnips. Turnips, also, may 
be packed in sand to keep them fresh, 
and if there are more than may be con- 
venient y put away in this manner, store 
the surplus in a dark corner after trim- 
ming off the leaves, being careful not 
to cut into the crown of the vegetable. 
Next February will find them producing 
a nice crop of turnip greens, ready to be 
made into a delicious spring salad. 

It is now time to clear all the stalks 
from the asparagus bed, raking it over 
we'l. A good muleh should then be 
applied to prevent the roots heaving from 
the ground during winter thaws. Manure, 
with plenty of straw, is the best mulch 
although leaves may be used. Asparagus 
roots may also be moved in early Novem- 
ber if the bed is muleched afterward. 

There are times all through the winter 
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that you may need some soil, especially 
in early spring when it is time to sow 
the seeds for early plants. It is usually 
difficult to find suitable earth at that 
time of year outdoors. A few bucketsful 
carried in from the garden now, and 
stored in the cellar or an outbuilding, 
will make indoor planting much easier a 
little later on. 


fa ASPSERRY and blackberry, as well 
as gooseberry and currant bushes 
are aided greatly if they are mulched 
with manure at this time. All of them 
are surface rooters, and the mulch pro- 
tects them as well as builds up the soil. 
Rhubarb is also improved by fall mulch- 
ing. 

After the garden has been thoroughly 
cleared and the refuse burned, if a good 
covering of manure is applied it puts the 
plot in excellent shape for next spring’s 
planting. 

An onion bed spaded at this time, 
while the ground works easily, and onion 
sets planted in it in December, will pro- 
duce tender, green onions at a very early 
date next spring. Very cold weather, 
ordinarily, does not harm the sets, unless 
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your Club has not been advised of the details 
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they may be of the Bermuda or Spanish 
variety. 

Nearly every enthusiastic gardener 
saves seeds of certain choice vegetables 
during the summer. These should now 
be put away in envelopes or packages, 
and labeled, ready for future planting. 

As has been stated before in this de- 
partment, birds and gardens go hand in 
hand, so to speak. So what could be 
more appropriate, than to make a bird 
refuge of the garden at this time? Feed- 
ing trays fastened on top of garden posts 
or other elevations, from which the birds 
may keep an eye on cats that may be 
about, is the first step, and it is really 
all that is needed in the way of equip- 
ment. If the trays or platforms are re- 
plenished with food at least twice a day, 
there will be many birds on hand all 
winter. In return for this kindness, 
they will do their best to rid the trees and 
shrubbery of harmful insects, eggs and 
larvae, and at the same time they will 
furnish much entertainment for the 
family in general. 


peso tools will endure year after 
year if they are given good care. 
Make certain that everything is under 
shelter for the winter, and look them 
over for any repairs that must be made, 
so that everything will be in readiness for 
another season in the garden. 

And so, with the beds mulched, liter- 
ally tucking in the various roots for the 
winter, the garden cleaned, the birds 
provided for and the tools put away, the 
gardener may feel that the 1938 program 
has been brought to a close in a very 
thorough manner. 
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October Questions Answered 


Primroses for Indoots 
(Answering J. W. (4%. 3 
October 

You ask how to grow 
doors, but what Primroses? If English or 
iybrid Polyanthus is meant, why try 
since they are hardy and need to be out- 
though they may be lifted when 
in bud, potted and brought indoors for 
early spring bloom? 

If the greenhouse winter and spring 
types are meant, the malacoides type is 
the most likely sort, but these Primroses 
will not tolerate hot, dry rooms. They 
need a temperature of 50 to 55 degrees 
at night and plenty of light. P. chinensis 


Isenbarger, 


Primroses in- 


doors, 


needs similar conditions, but is very 
brittle. Seed of these should be sown late 
May to early July, according to time 


they’re wanted in flower. Soil should be 
a mixture of well rotted leaf mold or 
peat moss, loam and sand with bone meal 
and enough lime to avoid acidity.  P. 
obeonica, the poisonous sort, needs earlier 
sowing and more warmth. P. kewensi: 
and P. floribunda should be treated like 
malacoides, but of all the types the lat'ter 
is the most pleasing and persistent. 

If coolness and plenty of light are not 
possible, it is useless to try and grow any 
Primroses under house room conditions. 
Given what they want and kept free from 


aphis, they and the so-called African 
Primroses, Streptocarpus, which are not 
related, are the best flowering plants pos- 
sible. I grow many sorts in a_ mixed 
greenhouse and they bloom from Christ- 
mas till May.—T. A. Weston, (N. J.) 


Geraniums Winter in Fruit Cellar 


Answering F. H. Minnig, (Penna.) October 


T had very lovely Geranium plants but 
they were much too large to repot. I 
pulled up the plants and left the dirt 


that clung to them on the roots. Then 
I tied them and hung them, roots up, in 
my fruit cellar where it was not too 
warm nor yet too cold. 

In the spring I brought them upstairs 
and left them several days in a tub of 
water. I then planted them in the garden. 


The leaves will drop off over winter and it 


takes a bit of time for the releafing. But 
they blossomed and had nice big leaves 
on them. This has proven very successful 
and I thought I would like to pass this 
information on.—(Mrs.) FRANK TAyYLor, 
(Mass. ) 


Blue Hydrangeas May Be Frosted 


Answering F, A. H. Jr., (N. J.) October 

If you plant your Hydrangea on the 
north or northeast side of your house in 
acid soil you will have blue bloom each 
season. Planted any other exposure the 
buds are killed by late frosts. Alkaline 
(slightly) soils will cause the bloom to 
show pink. In the absence of more 
definite information on how your plants 
were handled by you, no further advice 
can be given.—CuHas. E. F. GeErsporrr, 
(D. C.) 
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What’s the Answer? 
want your help with 


ye sega re 
these puzzling garden questions. 


If you have had experience with the 
plants mentioned, send your answer 
to the Editor. As many letters as 
possible will be used in this column. 


Lily Buds Split 


Please tell me why my Philip- 
pinense Lilies split open on the stem 
this year. Many of them split open 
while the bud was still green or 
tight and the stamens fell through. 
I did not lose one last vear.—Jas. E. 
NEJEDLEY, (Ohio) 


What Plants for Coldhouse? 


Would you ‘please inform me 
about what to grow in a coldhouse 
and coidframes in the Southwest. 
I am interested in getting books or 
getting in touch with someone who 
has had experience in this line of 
work.—(Mrs.) C. G. WELLS, (Okla.) 


Horn Shavings and Hoof Meal? 


I was interested in an article by 
J. Louis Roberts, “Dahlias Are Easy,” 
which appeared in the April FLOWER 
GROWER. In it the author suggested, 


as a fertilizer, horn shavings and 
hoof meal, which I would like to 


obtain. I have searched through 
the advertisements in your magazine 
but could not find it offered.—JOHN 
SOKOLIK, (N. J 


Streptocarpus Need Rest? 


Is the Streptocarpus treated the 
same as the Gloxinia? Are they 
bulbous and do they need a_ rest 
period after blooming or should they 
be kept growing?—(Mrs.) HERBERT 
Nye, (N. Y.) 








In Original Wall Container 
This perfect house plant thrives equally 


well in sun or shade rovides an 
effective mote of grace and verdure for the 
fall and winter .. . Its fresh, bright green 
coloring adds the necessar touch to bare 
walls at the top of stairs . . . in 
reception hall, club room or sun porch. . 
or any part of your home. This beautiful 
lant is a needed accessory for new or old 
omes. 

Complete, as illustrated, including genuine 
PHILODENDRON vine, in beautiful white 
flower container and enamel wall bracket. 

Special price.....$2.00 (Postpaid). 25¢ 
additional west of Rockies or Canada... 
Order today. 


THE PHILODENDRON COMPANY 
MOUNT WASHINGTON, MARYLAND 











Plants of Monkey Puzzle 


Answering Mr. Orian Kress, (Qhio) 
September 
Del Amo Nurseries, P. O. Box 389, 


Compton, 
although they do not list 


—Specimens of the Monkey Puzzle tree 
(Araucaria imbricata) can be procured 
from the Beverly Hills, Nursery Co., at 
Beverly Hills, Los Angeles, Calif—Harry 
A. Musser, (Calif.) 


Puzzle Tree 
umbricata) may be obtained 
James W. Robinson Nurseries, 

Calif.—DEVERLE PARSONS, 


Specimens of the Monkey 
(Araucaria 
from the 
Richmond, 
( Okla.) 





California, list this tree, 
seeds—only 
balled and burlapped plants.—A READER. 














Orchids... 


ARE NOT EXPENSIVE 

and can be grown successfully in the home. 
In our new, beautifully illustrated Orchid 
guide we give you all details of culture, with 
descriptions and recommendations of home 
growing varieties. We also list a series of 
interesting beginner's collections from $18.00 
to $70.00 for six plants. 


Send for your copy now. One dollar the copy, 
to be refunded on receipt of plant or material order. 


LAGER & HURRELL 


Summit, N. J. 
"*The oldest established Orchid house in America’ 


LILY SPECIOSUM RUBRUM 


The orchid-like pink fragrant lily blooming in August 
and September. Excellent American grown bulbs 
that are far superior to imported stock. Plant this 
fall at money saving prices. 


4 for $1.06 e 


Write for Lehman's 





10 for $2.25 
“Greater Value'’ catalog 
The Lehman Gardens, Faribault, Minnesota 


A Useful Gift 
for Garden Lovers 








SAWCO STAINLESS STEEL TOOL 
COMBINATION 


Stainless steel Trowel and Fork in a colorful gift 


box. Will last a lifetime. Price $3.50. Individual 


tools $1.75 each. 
Mail your order—C.0.D., 


Sime ale 


132-138 Church St. Dept. F New York City 


check, money order te 

































CAMELLIA 
JAPONICAS 


The Favorite 
Flower 
of the South 








These beautiful plants with their attractive 
foliage and numerous flowers make ideal Christmas 
gifts. 

We have on hand a splendid assortment of single, 
semi-double and doubles. 

Shipments can be made so as to reach destination 
at any desired time. 

Write for free catalog. 

We are also Specialists in Azaleas, 

Roses, Hollies, Sweet Olives, etc. 


OUTSTANDING COLLECTION OFFER! 

1 Camellia Japonica—Double Pink ......... 75 $3.00 

1 Camellia Japonica—semi-double . 
Tieng SRS aap -75 for 

1 Camellia Japonica—Double Red ......... 75 

{ Camellia Japonica—Double Variegated.... .75 $2.65 


(4 plants 12-15 in.) 


FRUITLAND NURSERIES 
Box 910F Augusta, Ga. 


For AUTUMN SOWING 


Right 














time to sow seeds of 
Lilium, Iris, and Eremurus species, with 
Fringed Gentians, Trailing Arbutus, and 
others that need winter's cold for starting. 
Unique catalog. Dept. Z. 


REX. D. PEARC 


now is the 


MERCHANTVILLE 
NEW JERSEY 


IBID) LOVEIRS 
5 —_—iBISHOP 





















This new glass-top Feeder permits easy, 
convenient observation of birds. Durably 
and attractively built of rustic hemlock and 
pine. Easily attached to windowsill. $2.65 
each. Order from your local bird supply 
store or direct. Catalog on request. 


WELLES L. BISHOP 


27 Bishop Place Meriden, Conn. 


































SUCCEED IN 
LANDSCAPING 


Get Paid for Being 
Original 


Hundreds of men and women, 
through the home study course of 
the American Landscape School, 
have been able to increase their in- 
come and to establish themselves 
in a profitable, uncrowded profes- 
sion. This course teaches thor- 
oughly the principles of landscape 
architecture. Graduates with ini- 
tiative can earn large fees. Stu- 
dents while learning earn $5, $10, 
$15 a week in spare time. The 
field for trained men is uncrowded. 


American 
6004 Grand Ave. Des Moines, Ia. 


Please send me your free illustrated booklet, 
“Success thru Landscape Training.’’ 
Name 


Address 


Age. EE TN 





LANDSCAPE § School 








A Growing Garden 
Diary 
MATTIE ABNEY HARTZOG 


[You can’t make a universal date 
for gardening. These records were made 
in a locality that is South of Washing- 
ton, D. C., but at a higher altitude. The 
growing season is delayed as you go 
North about one week for every 100 
miles at sealevel, and the same for every 
500 feet of elevation. Readers must, 
tnerefore, get a “starting date” from 
their own gardens and adapt dates ac- 
cordingly. The sequences are the same, 
of couvse.] j 


NoveMBER 1—This is a good planting 
month though in this section plantings can 
be made all winter. It’s well to relieve the 
“spring rush”. Many failures from fall 
planting are due to dry soil and new 
roots do not take hold. It is necessary to 
plan and plant now for lovely spring 
effects. So we set out Veronica, whieh will 
bloom all summer if cut after flowering; 
thinned out and _ replanted Honesty 
(Lunaria)—the seeds were sown in April 
—; and cu'tivated Painted Daisies (Py- 
rethrum) and Newport Pink Sweet Wil- 
liam to keep moisture in and let in air. 


NovEMBER 3—Pansy plants were put 
out carefully today. We’re using yellow 
flowering ones in front of heliotrope 
Tulip Dream and taller violet Sir Trevor 
Lawrence Tulips, yellow Pluie D’Or and 
yellow and lavender Henri Riviere Irises. 
We’re edging the border with Sensation 
and Blue Banner Irises, and yellow Giant 
Tulips with blue flowering Pansies. Near 
lavender and purple Pansies we are set- 
ting shell-pink Flamingo Tulips and the 
purple Iris Thuratus. 

We put out variegated Euonymus 
shrubs, not mounding the soil around so 
the roots will grow deep underground. 
We sowed seed of hardy annuals such as 
Phlox, rose and lavender double Lark- 
spur, double blue Cornflower and Iceland 
Poppies. 


NOVEMBER 4—Today in places that 
were well prepared last month, I planted 
the new Tulip bulbs six inches deep six 
inches apart on a half inch of sand. We 
like them in groups of a variety the same 
color or two or three tones of the same 
color. (The bulbs do not have to be lifted 
every year but should be fed at least once 
a year in early spring or fall.) 


NOVEMBER 5 





Some plants are being 


eliminated for we can see now where 
changes are needed; the appearance 


should be viewed from all sides. 
We’re clearing the vegetable garden 


and mulching asparagus with stable 
manure; we set out onions and sowed 


seed of carrots, spinach and beets. 


NOVEMBER 6—On this beautiful Sunday 
many flowers are still .blooming—Trans- 
vaal Daisies, Gaillardias, Ageratum and 
Chrysanthemums. I cut Mme. Edouard 
Herriot and Betty Uprichard Roses with 
long stems. Pomegranate (Punica) edible 
fruits are hanging reddish yellow along 
with the yellowed leaves; Nandina berries 
thick like grapes are getting a bright 


red; and large silvery-black berries are 
on Sweet Myrtle. A neighbor has borders 
of Chinese Forget-me-nots (Cynoglos- 
sum) flowering and their Bittersweet vines 
(Celastrus scandens) on the fence have 
berries but they don’t do well here. In 
this section the native American Euony- 
mus, which has somewhat similar berries, 
is dependable as is the evergreen Bitter- 
sweet, Euonymus radicans. 


NovEMBER 10—Partridges were whis- 
tling this morning—not long ’till hunting 
season. We watched a pretty sight— 
many yellow butterflies hovering over the 
white and purple Petunia bed. Manure 
was put around our shrubbery and trees, 
lime about Lilaes, and coal ashes over 
Delphinium. When the Spitz dug up a 
mole today we were as delighted as the 
puppy! 


NOVEMBER 15—We set out seedlings for 
an Osage Orange hedge around the 
orchard. Birds like to nest in its thorny 
branches, the flowers are pretty in spring, 
the fruits attractive, and the branches 
are green all Winter. However this plant 
“an get to be a nuisance. I had a place 
spaded to use for Rose euttings. Next I 
cut down flower stalks of perennial Phlox. 


NOVEMBER 17—English Daisy (Bellis) 
plants were set in a border. I took leaves 
away from the Pansies so that they will 
not be smothered. I cut seed pods off 
Altheas to keep them from self-seeding so 
much and pruned a little. We planted the 
Cotoneasters horizontalis and _ salicifolia. 
It is nice to sit by an outdoor fireplace 
this afternoon and get warm by the fire 
and sun. Many bulbs are up, and we see 
Jay-Birds, Crows and Squirrels after the 
pecans. 


NOVEMBER 21—This is a cold day with 
the ground frozen and plenty of ice. But 


berried shrubs are quite attractive— 
Ligustrum, Coral-berry, Snowberry, 


Aucuba, Chinese Firethorn—and the lawn 


is a nice green. Lawns should go into 
winter with longer blades than usual. 


Most grasses are shallow roted and heavy 
feeders and should have plant food at 
this season. 


NOVEMBER 24—The day before Thanks- 
giving and it is unusually cold here. The 
neighborhood is having leaves raked get- 
ting ready for the holiday tomorrow, and 
at several places the workers have “bon- 
fires” to warm by. 


NOvEMBER 28—The fogs for the past 
two evenings have been dense but when 
the sun shone this afternoon we went to 
ride and noticed many lawns green with 
rye grass, and Hollies are especially at- 
tractive at this time. Along the waysides 
the green of Pines and Cedars is notice- 
able and the beauty of the bare limbs of 
other trees can be seen, 


NOVEMBER 30—It’s crisp and iey today! 
The stores have put on a festive appear- 
ance and ’tis time to think about 
Christmas gifts! All gardeners will like 
something for the garden, particularly 
FLOWER GROWER magazine. There are 
special subscription rates for Christmas. 
The magazine will be a guide for the 
garden each month of the year. 
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For Christmas 


* Q ydbutd 


ARQ SOIL TEST 
\>) 
ge KIT ; 22 
Completewith * 
instructions and data on plant needs 








The ideal gift for your gardening friends. Easy 
to use. Brings better lawns and gardens by 
giving essential soil information. Tests for nitro- 
gen, phosphorus, potash and acidity. Mail orders 
promptly filled. Send no cash unless you wish. 
We will gladly ship C.O.D. 


SUDBURY SOIL TESTING LABORATORY 


P. O. Box 654 South Sudbury, Mass. 


‘“KUR-TEN FORM WINDOW BRACKETS” 








Priced from The ——o —_ — 
drapery enclosing rackets, or 
$2.50 up plant and Art shelves. 

° COMPACT. STURDY 

pee rive DECORATIVE USEFUL 
escri 

Circular! ANITA SUTCLIFFE DUNN 

1867 B Ave. N.E. Cedar Rapids, lowa 








nett am 


es: PROTECT 
> 


YOUR ROSES 


FROM INSECTS AND DISEASE 


@ TRI-OGEN is an amazing 
, spray that gives complete 
plant protection. Positively 
; controls blackspot and mil- 
j dew; kills insect pests. Stimu- 

>. Jates luxuriant growth. For sale 
by first-class Seed Houses, Department 
Stores and Garden Supply Dealers. If 
unable to obtain, write us. FREE 
BULLETIN. 


TRI-OGEN 


ROSE MFG. CO., Dept F, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















The Perfect Christmas Gift 
PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 


A supply of these tabels beautifully boxed at a 
cost to fit any budget. Send at once for samples 
and information. 


Prompt Response—Prompt Shipment 
HOWARD HAMMITT 650 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 


A GIFT 


Mk PPE KY ge ¥ 











GARDEN LOVERS 











WILL ENJOY | | 














KUMFORT KNEE PADS | 
A serviceable, comfort-giving, knee cushion with 
adjustable straps. Fits any knee; will not slip 
down when walking. Prevents moisture from pene- 
trating and gives added life to clothes. $1.50 | 
per pair. 


Mail your order—C.0.D., check, money order to 


Stim Lae: 


132-138 Church St. Dept. F New York City 
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John T. Scheepers 


OHN Theodore Scheepers, 60, died 
September 23 at Le Roy Sanitarium 
of a heart ailment. 

He was widely known as a bulb im- 
porter, New York flower show exhibitor, 
and conductor of pilgrimages to Ho!land, 
his birthplace. 

Mr. Scheepers’ estate at Brookville, 
L. L, “Paradou,” tastefully planted with 
thousands of bulbs, was made available 
annually to the publie to visit. As repre- 
sentative of the Holland bulb industry, 
he had arranged for a planting of a mil- 
lion bulbs at the World’s Fair grounds. 

He was for 20 years a Director of the 
Horticultural Society of New York. His 
exhibits at the International Flower Show 
in New York and elsewhere won for him 
over 100 awards including the Medal of 
the Garden Club of America and an 
award by Queen Wilhelmina of The 
Netherlands at the International Flower 
Show in 1930.- He was knighted in 1932 
in the order of Orange-Nassau. 

An outstanding leader in his field, 
his passing removes a man who has con- 
tributed greatly to the advancement of 
gardening in America, 


Garden Quiz 


Answers to the garden questions on page 
502 are as follows: 


1. Wood ash is a very useful addition to the 
soil for bulbs and for all kinds of .vege- 
tables, for the sake of its potash content, 
but it must be used before rain has 
moistened it. Mixed with a good potting 
compost, it is excellent for such pot 
plants as Primulas, Cinerarias, ete., for 
it improves the color as well as the size 
of the bloom. 

2. Both are enlarged subterranean stems, 
peculiar to Monocotyledonous plants. In 
the bulb, the seale leaves of which it is 
composed are either thick and _ fleshy 
throughout, overlapping each other, as in 
the Lily, or the inner scales only are 
fleshy, and covered externally by thin 
and membranous ones, as in the Onion. 
A corm is solid throughout, producing 
new buds from its surface; and in some 
genera, such as Gladiolus, these are formed 
on the top of the parent, so that they 
rise gradually to the surface of the soil. 

3. A tree or shrub which bears its fruit 
the form of cones. 


in 


4. The best time to sow Alpine seeds is as 
soon as they are ripe, if obtainable. If 
not, in late autumn. Many of these seeds 
quickly lose their vitality and, if allowed 
to harden, may take a year to germinate, 
whereas when sown at once they ger- 
minate in a week or two. In their native 
habitat, Alpine seeds are subjected to the 
action of snow and frost, which seems 
very beneficial to them. Hence the value 
of autumn sowing. 

5. Pans of seeds should not be watered from 
above, but the pan should be plunged up 
to the rim in water so that it can soak 
upwards. This prevents the seeds from 
being washed to one part of the pot, and 
also insures uniform wetting. 


6.Ground dug in autumn should be left 
rough to enable frost to penetrate as 


deeply as possible. The expansion of the 
water in the soil when it freezes breaks 
the clods down to give a fine tilth in the 
spring.—Gardening Illustrated, 


IDEAL 


PLANT 
MARKERS 





Practicable! . . Durable! 
30 for $1 Inexpensive! 
Green pyralin flag . .. aluminum 
100 for $3 stabe. Lead pencil writing holds 
‘ clear for years. 
postpaid Special XMAS GIFT boxes 
13 for 50c 30 for $1.00 postpaid 


WILTON GARDEN LABEL CO. 


WILTON, CONN. 








GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


Everyone who gardens enjoys reading Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. Published monthly, it is official organ 
of the National Association of Gardeners and the 
American Rock Garden Society. Each issue brings 
a wealth of sound, practical, and up-to-date garden- 
ing information. Subscription price, $2.00 a year, 
25¢c a copy. Trial subscription, 7 months for $1.00. 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
1270-B Sixth Avenue New York City 














WORLD'S FAIR TULIP 


Strikingly beautiful new Cottage Tulip 
that should appear in every 1939 spring 
bulb garden. The large imposing blooms 


are a brilliant rose color with a lighter 
edge and a creamy white base. 


$1 for 3, $3.75 per doz. (Postpaid) 


Write for Our NEW FALL BULB CATALOGUE 
beautifully illustrated in color 


BURNETT BROS., INC. 
92 Chambers St. Dept. G. N. Y. City 








GLADIOLUS 


New mammoth varieties that 
dwarf the ordinary standard 
kinds (see picture) will be of- 
fered in our 1939 catalog, out 
December Ist. Write today to 
reserve your copy. 


CARL SALBACH 
644 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 











GRAFTED NUT TREES 


Beautiful, interesting, valuable for shade. 
Grass will grow under the branches. Nuts 
yield a good profit. 

Ask for my Catalog—mailed free. 


J. RUSSELL SMITH 
Box 1002, Swarthmore, Penna. 

















BLUE 
RIBBON 
FLOWER 
HOLDER 


The Holder 
That Holds 


An outstanding new flower holder. A favorite with 
garden clubs and flower lovers. Flexible brass wires 
set in lead base hold flowers firmly. Will not rust 
or wear out. 





Retail Prices 


#0 Miniature $.25* #4 Special round $1.00 
+1 Small round 35 #5 Oblong 1.50 
#2 Medium round -50 #1 Japanese 78° 
#3 Large round 75 #2 Japanese 1.00* 


#5 Round (very heavy).. $3.00 
Postage 10% of order 
All holders attractively boxed except those marked® 
Wholesale prices upon request. 
Special offer to Garden Clubs. 
BLUE RIBBON FLOWER HOLDER CO. 
Cuyahoga Falls Ohio 
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BETTER BLOOMING BULBS 


FEBERLING’S GLADIOLUS 
CORN BELT GROWN 


Awarded Century of Progress Gold Medal. Out- 
standing Growers of outstanding varieties. Our 
large Catalog FREE for the asking. Send post- 
card now. Thank you. : 

U. S. A. 


J. H. HEBERLING, Easton, 
SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 
of Best Quality Bulbs 

AT A BIG SAVING 


These Special Collections at a Special Price 
mean substantial savings to you. All bulbs con- 
form to Van Bourgondien’s established standard 
of highest quality. This offer for a limited time 
only—so send your order today. 


50 Giant Flowered Darwin Tulips, mixed colors..... $l. 4 
100 Giant Flowered Darwin Tulips, mixed colors..... $3.2 


30 Bedding Hyacinths in 10 separate colors......... $2 3 





100 Top-size Crocus, mixed colors...........sseeeeee $2.00 
Shipping charges prepaid if remittance in full accompanies 
order 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
Babylon, L. I., N. Y. 


FEED THE BIRDS 
TRY BEGINNER'S LUCK 


PACKARD FEEDER and 
fill of Packard Bird Food 
$1.00 postpaid. Catalog Free 


Recommended by Audubon Societies 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
1451 Washington St. Canton, Mass. 


An Attractive Gift 


for the Home Gardener 


Box 22 




















SAWCO GARDENER'S TOOL BASKET 


Green or red enamel basket with black handles, 
containing Fork, Weeder, Aluminum Garden 
Trowel, Cultivator, Bulb Trowel, pair of Gloves, 
Rubber Kneeling Mat, box of Copper Wired Labels, 
Pencil and Flower Gathering Shear. 00 


Mail your order—C.0.D., check, money order to 


Stim é abe 


132-138 Church St. Dept. F New York City 
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We Hear from Texas 


Mrs, J. C. DARNELL 


November, 

a haze, dim, grey-lined, 
and drifting over fallen 
that softly cover Mother 
against a waiting cold. 
The sun, a golden ball 
beneath a shimmering, 
and the air trenchant 
with the breath of coming winter. 
How I love you, 

November! 


rose-edged 
leaves 
Earth 


cloud 


fleecy 


ND how I wish we might have a 
touch of that “waiting cold,” just a 
little you know, enough to make our ears 
tingle and redden our noses. I would 
want matters to stop at that. But warm 
or cold, November is a dear and I love 
its fulfillment, its promise and its plenty. 
I love its special flowers, too, that have 
waited all the long months through just 


to be able to display their gorgeous 
beauty in this month—the Chysanthe- 
mums. Coming in from a drive this week 


I saw a huge clump of pink button Mums 
that carried me back to a far-gone day 
when as a child I remembered “standing 
almost in awe before a window full of 
pink button mums and the lady saying, 
“Would you like a tiny bouquet for 
your doll?” 

I have received many lovely bouquets 
since then but none have given the thrill 
that that small bunch of pink button 
Mums did that day. 

In August it was my good fortune to 
see a Coral Tree in full bloom. It was a 


blazing glory and they told me it had 
been blooming since last May. This 


shrub. Erythrina erista-galli, is a native of 
Brazil and will do well in full sun, a very 
good point in its favor. Like the Poin- 
settia, its bloom. possesses weight and 
resistance and is in clusters on the tips 
of the branches. It may be raised from 
seed sown in April in flats five inches 
deep and the plants left in this until the 


following spring when they may be set 
where they are to bloom. Flats should 


be kept from freezing temperature. In 
cold localities the fleshy roots should be 
taken up and stored like Dahlias. South 
of St. Louis they may be left in the open 
ground. 


ECAUSE of the continued drouth 
there has been depredations on 
Maples and Cedars and evergreens by 


the bagworm this summer. A tree so 
defoliated will be slow in recovering this 
damage. Poisoning by arsenate of lead 
is slow. The cocoons should be gathered 
in baskets and burned at once as the 
worm lives in the cocoon. This pest is 
often called drop worm and basket worm. 

I have learned something helpful in 
earing for goldfish, That is that rain 
water should always be used in their 
bowl if possible but it should be allowed 
to “ripen” in the sun two or more days 
before putting in the bowl. Overfeeding 
is another menace. One meal a day in 
summer and one meal every other day in 
winter is the prescribed diet. 

One shrub (or often a small tree ac- 
cording to locality) that I do not see on 


‘and these 


lawns as often as its desirability would 
necessitate, is Tecoma smithi, the Yellow 
Elder. It possesses so many good points. 
Yellow is a color needed in every garden 
blossoms are useful as cut 
flowers and come on profusely in the 
hottest weather. It is a fine plant for 
sereen purposes and comes quickly from 
seed. 


It will grow from cuttings espe- 
cially if Rootone or Hormodin is used. 
Both these are reliable with me. The 


airy foliage of this plant is dense and 
yet very graceful. The blossom is shaped 
like the Bignonia though the plant itself 
is very different. In Autumn, it is a 
blaze of golden glory. I note that the 
George W. Park catalogue says it is a 
winter bloomer growing three feet high. 


This is an added value. Yellow for the 
window garden is always an attraction. 


It is also said to germinate in ten days. 
If you have a deep bay window you ean 
have nothing lovelier than Swainsonia 
grandiflora climbing all over a tiny white 
latticed frame or rampant over your 
lace curtains and giving in profusion its 
racemes of delicate flowers that are lovely 
enough for a bride’s bouquet. 


OW before I stop I want to tell you 

something that may not belong to the 
garden but it does have a vivid place in 
my memory. 

On the twenty-fourth of this month, 
there will be the same fine spirit of hos- 
pitality in hearts that was shown by those 
first Puritans to their Indian neighbors 
and this little story of war days proves 


you eannot kill this spirit in American 
hearts. My Grandmother tells of her 


Thanksgiving dinner when their home 
had been ravaged of everything eatable. 

“T had never missed having a big din- 
ner since my relatives came over in the 
Mayflower,” she said in reminiscence.” 
I must have a dinner. The smokehouse 
and henhouse had been rifled of all save 
two roosters and a piece of bacon that 
had fallen behind a barrel and was thus 
missed. The orchard held perhaps a peck 
of apples hanging on the highest limbs. 
I took stock of my larder. There was a 
little coffee, some black molasses, some 
lard and a quart of white flour. The 
boys had brought in a lone pumpkin left 
in the cornfield and some late peaches 
were on a tree by the kitchen door. In 
the little closet under the stairway were 
dried applies and cherries, some vinegar 
and some brown sugar. Yes, I could have 
my big dinner. 

“T sent the boys to the woods for rab- 
bits, squirrels and ripe persimmons for 
a pudding with sauce. Now with these 
things you would be surprised what a 
sumptuous Thanksgiving dinner we had 
that day. I look back on it with far 
more joy than many that followed after 
that when our table groaned with money- 
bought goodies. Every one at the table 
said Grace separately and we felt that 
Grace, too. There’s nothing like loss and 
trouble to make a person feel thankful.” 

I wonder if I will ever be as wise and 
resourceful as Grandmother? 

A 25-acre “Persian rug” on the western 
shore of Treasure Island at the Golden 
Gate International Exposition will be the 
largest decorative flower garden’ ever 
planted. 
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GROW PLANTS 
WITHOUT SOIL 


OUR HYDROPONIC SALTS ARE 
BEST BECAUSE THEY CONTAIN— 


The basic salts plus 24 vital minor salts and 
chlorophyll synthesizer, the new epoch-making 
liscovery of a scientist of national reputation. 
send for 50 gal. unit, guide for making low cost 
ndoor and outdoor equipment using sand, 
vater, or new modified method with automatic 
ieration, and 4 plans for Soilless Plant Culture. 


$2.00 postpaid $2.50 with formula 


Formula only 50c with information 


UNIVERSITY APPARATUS CO. 
Berkeley, Cal. 


HARVESTING PRICES 


In our New Fall List, you will find many new 





as well as the favorite older varieties. Write 


Dept. F for 1938 FALL LIST. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Gladiolus Specialists SEABROOK, N. H. 








PARK’S FLOWER BOOK 


Tulips — Tulips 
100 Handsome Darwin Bulbs 


5 varieties $3.50 
Clara Butt Rev. H. Eubank 
Farncombe Saunders King Harold 

Pride of Haarlem 

Catalog free on request 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO. 
Dept. 1-B. Greenwood, S. C. 


"'100th Anniversary"’ 
BULB CATALOG FREE 
Send at once; get choice bulbs; 


plant early; have fine flowers 
next spring. Reasonable prices. 


Henry A. Dreer, (93 Dreer Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
































ENJOY... INDOOR 
ADVENTURES WITH... 


BULBS 


You cansuccessfully 
force your bulbs to 
marvelous bloom 
eo. =e 
quickly. 





(Simplified Soilless 
growing) 


Fine sturdy growth in amazingly short time. 
Just plant bulbs in clean sand or pebbles, 
if you prefer, and keep moist with a solu- 
tion made of one teaspoonful of Nu-A to a 
allon of water. That’s all you need do. 
You'll be delighted with the results. 

Large blooms produced in profusion ... . 
Will make your Indoor Garden the beauty 
spot of the home this winter. 

Nu-A contains all the vital elements in one 
mixture in correct proportions to give maxi- 
mum results in growth and bloom. Use it 
for ALL HOUSE PLANTS! 


GET A PACKAGE OF NU-A and 


practice the only simple, effective method of 
sand culture. $1.00 package enough for 25 
gallons of solution. If your local dealer 
cannot supply you, send $1.00 direct to 


NU-WAY PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. G-230 Fifth Av., New York City 
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Adventures in Sand Culture 


(Continued from page 506) 


The Easter Lily is dried and put into the 
garden as it usually cannot be used a 
second time in the house. Amaryllis is 
a temperamental creature that must have 
very little liquid as it buds and then must 
be allowed to have good leaf growth all 
summer before it rests. It also does not 
like to have its roots disturbed. 


Callas top the list: The yellow and 
the white Callas were most satisfactory 
in the sand as they all had ‘three to five 
blooms, each of which lasted two to five 
weeks. Thus, four bulbs started at differ- 
ent times gave blooms from Thanksgiving 
until May. Unfortunately, the Coral Lily 
(L. tenuifolium) which grew rapidly at 
first and developed 17 buds, began to rot 
from improper drainage just before it 
blossomed. However, it taught a lesson 
and saved the Regal and Easter Lilies 
from a similar fate. Iris reticulata and 
Soleil d’Or Narcissus were a happy com- 
bination which enjoyed the sand culture 
treatment. 

Among the half-hardy spring flowering 
bulbs, Freesias and Ornithogalum did 
well. The colors of the Freesias were as 
delicate as usual and the fragrance as 
pleasant. So far we have been unsuccess- 
ful with Anemones and Ranunculus but 
do not blame the failure on the chemical 
treatment because we were no more suc- 
cessful with them in soil. 

Hardy bulbs must have different pre- 
liminary treatment, as strong root strue- 
ture must be obtained before top growth 
or the flowers may fail. Therefore, the 
bulbs were planted in the sand and 
thoroughly wet with the chemical solu- 
tion and stored in a cool cellar where the 
temperature did not exceed 45 to 50 de- 


grees. 


Hardy bulbs root speedily: Curiosity 
foreed us to dig up a Hyacinth after four 
days and the roots were an inch long, 
while another Hyacinth in soil had roots 
only one-quarter inch long. As this was 
our first attempt with sand culture, the 
pots were left in the cellar for four to 
12 weeks, depending on the type of bulb. 


During the storage period, solution was 
added only when the sand became dry or 
approximately every ten days. After the 
bulbs had Leen stored the necessary time, 
they were brought to a cool room and the 
amount of solution increased. As the leaf 
growth and buds developed, more heat 
and solution were given. 


After the blooms faded the bulbs were 
gradually dried off and stored in the 
cellar to be planted in the garden another 
vear. Hyacinths grew 17 inches tall and 
each bulb had two or three spikes of 
bloom. Lilies-of-the-valley grew faster 
and slightly better than in soil, but the 
Tulips were not as brilliantly colored or 
as large as their soil-grown brothers. Cro- 
cuses, Narcissi, and Snowdrops all made 
a good showing. 

Another winter season is now ap- 
proaching and we will try other kinds of 
bulbs, having the fun of experimenting 
together with the pleasure of flowers in 
bloom while the outside world is at rest. 
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This $3.00 Set Special Fall Price 


pn Paid $2.50 M issisciop! River 


new type feeder and two companion bird 
amen vel A bluebird). Feeder has platform 
entirely surrounding wire mesh food trough, permit- 
ting many birds to feed at one time. All are made 
in the clever natural rustic style for which LIN- 
CRAFT bird homes have been famous for years. 
Natural bark is left on to resemble tree. , 
These homes and feeder will positively attract birds 
if placed properly. 
Check with your order saves the Cc. O. D. feo, 


LINCRAFT PRODUCTS 


1O10 MITCHELL AVE.,BURLINGTON.N.J. 


GROW HYACINTHS INDOORS 


with STASSEN HYACINTH CUPS 
Fit any glass or jar—last for years 
SET INCLUDES 
gether size DUTCH HYACINTHS 
(White, Pink, Blue, & Yellow) and 
Qhyacinth CUPS—simple instructions 
PREPAID 
Holland Bulb Catalog FREE 
STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS 
Box 15 Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 
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AMAZING NEW 
WINTER MULCH 


SEND FREE 


FOR BookLer 


m n 


CORNING Mulching 

Wool, ‘‘the non-melting 

snow”, is a light-weight, billowy blan- 
ket of pure glass fibres. It is a winter 
overcoat to protect prized plants. 
For free booklet describing amazing re- 
sults obtained at leading test gardens and 
agricultural schools, write Fibre Products 
Division, Dept.72. Corning Glass Works, 
Corning, New York. © 








SAMPLE COPIES AVAILABLE 


To introduce new readers to FLOWER 
GROWER, we will gladly send a sample copy 
to any of your friends who do not subscribe. 
Send us their names. 

Garden Clubs may secure copies for distribu- 
tion at meetings 

Circulation Department 
THE FLOWER GROWER 


Special =10 Roses $3.00 


Albany, N. Y. 





POSTPAID 
Hardy Northern Two Year Old Field Grown 
Golden Dawn Condessa de Sastago 
Sir H. Segrave Mrs. A. R. Barraclough 
Dame Edith Helen Mrs. P. S. Dupont 
Mrs. G. A. Van Rossem Rouge Malierin 
Christopher Stone Shot Silk 


Each order will receive | ROSE FREE if placed by Jan. 1, 1939 
MOUNT BAKER NURSERIES Sumas, Wash. 














Gladiolus . ie 


My fall list is waiting for you. Many of 
the newer and better varieties are down 
in price now so you can afford to buy 
them. I think I have the most complete 
and comprehensive list of the best ones. 
Send us your name today if you do not 
already get my catalogs. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


ELMER GOVE 
Burlington, Vermont 


alco 


Box 45 
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Upright 


Japanese Yew 


(Taxus cuspidata capitata) 


The finest, most dependable, 
all purpose evergreen ob- 
tainable. 

Dark green foliage the entire 
year. 

Use it as a specimen—in 
foundation arrangement—or 


effecting the Ideal Hedge. 
Fully described and attrac- 
tively priced in our Fall 
Catalogue. 

Send For Your Copy 


BOBBINK AND ATKINS 


Nurserymen Since 1898 


Rutherford 25, New Jersey 

















If you want BETTER PANSIES 
than your neighbors, plant 


THE OREGON GIANTS 


You will have immense blooms of 


wonderful -eoloring, heavy texture, 
and long stems. 

600 Seeds, Mixed........ $1.00 
Trial pkt., 175 seeds..... 35 


(Cultural Directions and Sugges- 
tions for Marketing Pansy Plants 
on Request) 


MRS. MERTON G. ELLIS Canby, Oregon 


ORCHIDS —1,000 Varieties 


To amateurs we offer a large assortment of flower- 
ing plants and unflowered seedlings from $3 up. 
For the exhibitor our collection contains many 
unusual and rare, as well as Award and Certificate 
Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Growers and Importers 














Wellesley Mass. 
BUDDED PINK DOGWOOD 


12-18 in. size 75c—18-24 in. $1.00 
Purple Soulange Magnolia—Berried Holly 
8-12 in. from 3 in. pots 50c 
MANY FANCY RARE ORNAMENTALS 
ATLANTIC HORTICULTURAL CO. 
Box 647 Waycross, Ga. 














It's Zonblem Protected VW 


D&S" risk the loss of valuable peren- 
nials and shrubs this winter. Pro- 
tect them from Winter-Kill with a mulch 
of GPM Peat Moss. Inexpensive, Clean, 
Easy to use. For best results, insist on 
GPM. Write for FREE folder, “Prepar- 
ing Gardens for Winter.” 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 
165-W, John Street New York, N. Y. 


1524 South Western Ave. 177 Milk Street 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 
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The Busy Gardener Work Cards 


I. GEORGE QUINT 





NOVEMBER 


Calendar | This is the month set aside by the practical 
gardener for winter preparation. 











NORTH: Give Peonies a heavy dressing of rotted manure—dig up tender 
bulbs and tubers—straw up Roses, continuing to mulch plants—lift herbaceous 
plants that are subject to killing through exposure, placing them in the cold- 
frame—plant the last of the spring bulbs—last call on Sweet Peas for spring 
bloom—mulch bulb beds as soon as the ground freezes—pile up all rakings, 
mix a little lime with them and get the compost heap ready—give the lawn a 
top dressing of good soil—don’t let garden furniture spoil; get it indoors— 
put windbreaks in front of Rhododendrons—curb the amount of water given 
house plants; they may be resting—a little bone meal will help house plants 
—take cuttings of Begonias—repair damaged tools. 

SOUTH: Put coldframes in order—still time to plant Hyacinth, Tulip, 
Anemone and Narcissus bulbs—pot some bulbs for winter forcing—cut 
Chrysanthemum stalks back after flowering—get Pansies into the coldframe— 
transplant annuals sown in September and early October—start hedges. 

FAR WEST: Set out Japanese Iris—plant Magnolias—plant Anemone and 
Ranunculus—start Honeysuckle vines—take up Tuberous Begonias after flower- 
ing and put them in sand—take up bulbs—transplant Montbretias—plant bulbs 
in window boxes—pile up leaves and branches for leaf mold. 








HYACINTHS 
Water Forcing 





In growing Hyacinths indoors use only the largest | 
bulbs available. | 








Interesting and practical is the method of forcing Hyacinth bulbs into indoor 
bloom through use of the Hyacinth glass. So constructed that the bulb will 
not fall through the upper part, the glass is wide enough to permit the bottom 
of the bulb to rest below the brim. 

Rain water, if available, should be used, though drinking water will be found 
satisfactory. Add two or three small pieces of charcoal. At the bottom of the 
glass there should be a half-inch layer of coarse sand or pebbles to give weight 
to the glass and to prevent tipping when top growth starts. 

Put the bulb into the glass and have enough water so that the base of the 
bulb is just above the water level, Store in a dark, warm room for ten days 
to start root growth, then move to a dark, cool room. Exclude all light by 
covering the glass with a cone of dark, heavy paper. Add water weekly if 
needed, but be certain that the bulb is not lifted. 

After about two months, when there is a thick mass of roots reaching to the 
bottom of the glass and top growth has started a little, bring the glass into 
the shaded window of a cool room, retaining the paper cone until top growth 
is at least four inches. Remove the cone then and move the glass to a sunny 
window. Turn the glass daily to let the sun reach all sides of the top growth. 
Add lukewarm water whenever necessary to keep the water at the proper level. 








HOUSE 
PLANTS 
Winter Care 





Scale insects are removed by scrubbing leaves with 
a tooth brush and soapy water. 











Frequently the cause of damage to house plants in winter is excessive water- 
ing. Many persons complain that they never have luck with house plants, 
whereas their complaint is that they kill them with what might be called 
kindness. Many plants rest during the late fall and winter, and should be 
given just enough water for their needs. 

Plants appreciate attention, however, and a soap and water bath is something 
they relish. Rub broad leaves with soapy water, and spray fine-leaved plants 
with a soap water solution. 

A little bone meal mixed with the soil will aid growth. 


If the house is hot and dry, place a pan of water on a radiator near plants. 
This will humidify the atmosphere and help keep plants healthy. 


Do not put plants against window panes during extremely cold weather; it is 
best to remove them a bit. 


In watering, an ordinary drinking glass full of water is the right amount 
for the average five or six-inch pot. 


Do not permit water in jardinieres to become stagnant. 











These suggestions are printed Index Card size for the convenience 
of the reader and for easy reference 
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A California Tulip Experience 


Joun W. Burton 


Tulip bulbs is that they can be 

planted late and will come into early 
loom. In an even climate like that of 
San Diego, pre-cooling is the only thing. 
lhe bulbs I tried did not reach me until 
December 19, 1937. 

I felt at first that the experiment was 
ot going to be worth while because or- 
linarily I should have had the bulbs in 
oon afer coming out of storage. A large 
ereent of the bulbs received were soft 
ind had an inch or more of sprout. Often, 
owever, we let Gladiolus “sweat” and 
roduce sprouts after taking them out of 
torage. Then at blooming time the stems 
will be even. 

I have had the following results with my 
plantings: 

Clara Butt and William Pitt bloomed 
on March 2 and they averaged 20 and 22 
inches respectively. 

La Merveille produced 11 good blooms 
with 16-ineh stems. 

Dido had 12 uniform blooms with 24- 
inch stems. 

Grenadier, 12 good blooms with 11-inch 
stems. 

Inglescombe Yellow, 11 
with ten-ineh stems. 

Bartigon, 14 good blooms with 19-inch 
stems. 

Farneombe Sanders, nine good blooms 
with 1914-ineh stems. 

I received 15 bulbs of each variety. 

We were able to save only a few of the 
bulbs planted last fall and from past ex- 
perience we have found it futile to count 
on bulbs planted a previous season. 


| BELIEVE the value of pre-cooling 


good blooms 


Chilled Tulip Buibs 
Bloom in South 
(Continued from page 493) 


this. 
kets should give longer cold storage peri- 
ods to bulbs. Publicity should be given to 
the effect that December 1 should be the 
earliest planting date. Tulips should be 
lifted immediately after they have ma- 
tured, whieh in Tulsa is six weeks from 
the time their bloom has faded. Arrange- 
ments should be made for cold storage 
of bulbs, which can be had for little ex- 
pense in all but a few small towns. 

Bulbs to be stored should have partic- 
ular attention paid to their condition 
when lifted, for a Tulip stored with a 
broken skin allows botryitis germs to 
enter. 

The soil question in regard to Tulip 





Tulip growers with southern mar- | 


Removing Fallen Leaves 


Leaves from trees should be removed 
from the lawn, as they are likely to in- 
jure the grass by smothering it, espe- 
cially when the layer is thick enough to 
hide the grass. Leaves contain very little 
available plant food and are practically 
worthless as a fertilizer unless composted 
until completely decayed. There is a 
rather general, though erroneous, belief 
that the grass is benefited by the proteet- 
ive covering furnished by Jeaves. 

Grasses recommended for the differ- 
ent regions seldom require protection 
during the winter and are likely to be 
injured by the smothering and shading 
effects of leaves. 


Fall Treatments 


Just as crab grass ceases growth, a fall 
improvement program of old lawns should 
start. The surface soil should be seari- 
fied with a sharp rake. Follow this with 
a heavy application of grass food washed 
thoroughly into the soil. Then seed 
heavily and rake or roll the seed into the 
soil. A top dressing of good sereened 
soil is quite beneficial—if it does not 


contain weed seeds. This is difficult to 
get, so sometimes pulverized peat is 


wisely substituted. Let the grass go into 
the winter with a fairly long growth, at 


least three inches. 










The 


We supply 


use. 
“SIMPLEX” 


95 


POSTPAID TO ANY 7 


ADDRESS NOW 


USING 


"SIMPLEX" 


A New Improved Invention for spraying Trees, Plants, Shrubs, Etc. 
Attaches to ordinary garden hose and ready for instant use with- 
out muss or fuss, by inserting ready prepared insecti- 
cides in cartridge chamber. 


the Old Reliable 
mended by Entomologists and Horticulturists every- 
where—these are made in stick form for use in the 
“SIMPLEX” sprayers with full instructions for their 


SPRAYERS CAN NOW BE CHANGED IN 
A FEW MINUTES TIME INTO SUB-SOIL 
FOR CARRYING 


YES/ THE SIMPLEX” 
SPRAYER OUTFIT 
THE MOST MODERN 
AND POPULAR GIFT IN 
MY PACK. 


1S 


Effective 
Economical—Rapid 
Attaches to Ordinary Garden Hose 


GARDEN HOSE SPRAYER 


FULLY GUARANTEED. 


insecticides recom- 





JUST 
ROOT IRRIGATORS 


WATER AND FERTILIZERS DIRECT TO 


THIRSTY AND HUNGRY ROOTS OF PLANTS, TREES 
AND SHRUBS. 
INSECTICIDE CARTRIDGES WITH FULL DIRECTIONS FOR 


WE PRODUCE FERTILIZERS AS WELL AS 





CHRISTMAS SPECIAL OFFER—$6.75 FOR $4.95 





THIS IS WHAT YOU GET 


The “Simplex” sprayer outfit consists of 
Sprayer with Transparent, Unbreakable Cart- 
ridge chamber and Automatic Shut-Off Valve, 
together with 22 inch Extension and Irrigator 
Point in addition to one cartridge each of 
Nicostick, Sulfostick and Pyrostick. Complete 
with instructions for using Sprayer and con- 
verting into Sub-Soil Irrigator. All wrapped 
in a Gift Box it is a $6.75 value at Special 


BETTER THAN 2 FOR 1 VALUE 


The buyers of “SIMPLEX” Sprayers acquire 
in this Special Offer, the material for chang- 
ing their sprayer into “SIMPLEX” Sub-Soil 
Irrigators at a lower price than each unit 
would cost if bought separately. No other 
Garden Hose Sprayers have this convertible 
feature or an Irrigator with transparent cart- 
ridge chamber which can be used for dis- 
solving fertilizer cartridges with water direct 


price of $4.95. 
UNSOLICITED LETTERS OF ENDORSEMENT—Following are extracts from a few 


planting is also important. It’s foolish to hungry roots. 


0 plant bulbs in red clay areas or in the 


black gumbo limestone regions without letters which are typical of hundreds of endorsements received: Mr. Theodore M. 
putting the soil in condition by aid of Brown, New Martinsville, W. Va., writes: I am more than pleased with my Garden 


Hose Sprayer outfit, and would recommend it to any one who is interested in the 


and and humus. Just putting sand un- 


. most effective method I have ever used. Mrs. E. M. Corbett, 1901 Summitt Avenue, 

lerneath a bulb doesn’t solve the drainage Sioux City, Iowa, writes in her letter: We have been greatly pleased with the 
‘ : . , . : a sults ine . se >» “STi sEX” Sprayer which we recently 
sroble soggy perennial borders. Al results obtained from the use of the SIMPLEX pra) j 
lem in s Bey | ‘ lers I purchased. Dr. H. W. Eliason, 655 Washington Street, Cumberland, Maryland, states: 


‘ultural slip-ups that many of us make 
n Tulip culture should also be corrected 
e f we intend to enjoy the flower, which 
next to the Rose is the most desired 
flower of the Southland. 


I bought “SIMPLEX” in 1936. It still works fine. 





my 


Ask Your Dealer or Sold Direct—Factory to Consumer 


GARDEN HOSE INSECTICIDE CO., B-128 Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Huvvanennnenniatanaat 


RATE it5c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 12%4c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 
WITH ORDER. 


Aquatics 


WATER LILIES and Aquatic Plants for pools. and 
aquariums. Also a complete line of fancy Goldfish, Tropi- 
cal Fish, Aquariums, and supplies, Free Catalog. Beldt’s 
Aquarium, St. Louis, Mo. 





Begonias 





IF INTERESTED IN BEGONIAS you should have ROSE- 
CROFT’S Begonia Guide. Mailed on application to 
ROSECROFT BEGONIA GARDENS. 530 ~=Silvergate 
Avenue, Point Loma, California. 





BEGONIAS our specialty. Plants shipped in paper pots. 
Booklet—cuitural directions and descriptions, 50c. Spe- 
cial—5 Begonia Plants $2. Green Tree Flower Gardens, 
316 W. Chew St., Olney, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Blueberries 





NO GARDEN complete without them. The most valuable 
new fruit in a century Beautiful and bountiful. For fall 
planting. Booklet HOUSTON ORCHARDS, Box K, 


Hanover, Mass. 


Bulbs 





40 LARGE DARWIN TULIPS, diameter 1”, assorted, 
$1.00. Following items $1.00 each, three for $2.75, post 
paid 12 King Alfred Daffodils; 30 Narcissus: 100 
Anemones or Ranunculus; 40 Colored Freesias; 50 Dutch 
Iris, 35 German Iris; 7 Lycorus radiata '(Red Spider 
Lily) Fall Bulb Catalog out Aug. 15 Ask now. 
Amaryllis Specialist. Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. F., La 
Verne, California 





BULB SEED—Alstromeries, pecket (about 400 seed) 25c. 
Other seed in our free Rare Bulb Catalog. Cecil Houdy- 
Shel, Dept. F.F., La Verne, California. 





Cactus 


CACTUS—15 miniature size or 8 blooming size, all differ- 
ent, all labeled, $1.00 prepaid These are Cactus, no 
succulents. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, Box 
143, Van Horn, Texas. aia 





CAGTUS SUCCULENT JOURNAL. Articles on culture, 
new species, exploration, illustrated pronouncing glossary. 
Recognized authority. Learn about cacti. $1.00 six months 
Box 101, Pasadena, California j 


Camellias 





CAMELLIA JAPONICAS are our specialty. We also grow 
Azaleas, Roses, Fruit Trees and many other plants. Write 
for catalog FRUITLAND NURSERIES sox 910-F 
Augusta, Ga, ; , 








MO ed 


Classified Advertising Section 


ATI 


TE 


CAMELLIA JAPONICAS from private estate. Unexcelled 
tor cool conservatory culture or outdoor planting in the 
South. Write fer leaflet describing special introductory 
cffer. Camellia Gardens, 49 Allendale Road, Montgomery, 
Alabama. 








Daffodils 





KING ALFREDS $6.00; Olympias $5.50; Emperors $3.50; 
Sir Watkins $3.50; per 100, doubie nose bulbs, Louis 
Groh, Clay Bank, Virginia, Dept. F 





DAHLIA BARGAINS. Whole field grown clumps at dig- 
ging time prices. The better varieties. State-inspected 
stock. Fall delivery. List. Hilkrest Gardens, Takoma 
Park, D. C. 





DAHLIA CLUMPS: Rosemary’s Beauty, Bernice Geer, 
bunge, Ripley, Greater Glory and others. Free List. 
ROSEMARY DAHLIA GARDENS, Martins Ferry, Ohio. 








DAHLIA CLUiIPS—Salmon Giant, Sylvia, Domino, 75c 
each; Peace, Modern Times, Son of Satan, $2.00 each. 
Fireball, Golden Beauty, Coronation $2.50 each. Many 
others. List on Request. HANNA DAHLIA GARDENS, 
34 Edsall Ave., Palisades Park, N. J. 





DAHLIA CLUMPS $1.50—Kentucky Sportsman, Queen 
City, Great Eastern, Grey Dawn. List. Walter H. 
Ostrander, 28 Oak St., Kingston, N. J. 


Double English Violets 








DOUBLE ENGLISH VIOLETS: unusual and rare. Ex- 
tremely fragrant, intensely double. Color, deep violet— 
$1.50 per dozen, Walton E. Milliman, Rockford, Michigan. 


Gladiolus 


CHOICE GLADIOLUS BULBS, Williamette Valley grown. 
Picardy, Minuet, Southern Cross, and many other varieties. 
Send for price list. Paul Gronke, 154 E. Wilson St., 
Salem, Oregon, 








125 BLOOMING SIZE or 300 smali Bennett, Queen of 
Bremen, Break o’Day or Mixed, $1.00. Alike or assorted, 
Clair Phillips, Grand Rapids, Minnesota. 


Hemerocallis 





HYBRID DAYLILIES: Bagdad, Midas, Mrs. Perry each 
$1.50; J. A. Crawford, Ophir, Radiant, Royal each 50c; 
Amaryllis, Gem, Goldeni, Lemona, Lemon King, Mrs. 
J. R. Mann each 35c Transportation paid on orders 
$2.00 and up. FISHER FLOWERS, Germantown, Ten- 
nhessee, 


Insecticides 





USE ROTOTOX SPRAY for Dahlia leaf hopper, European 
corn borer; Gladiolus thrips—dipping, soaking, spraying; 
Delphinium—Cyclamen mite; information free. Postpaid 
prices: 8 oz. $1.00; 1 pt. $1.75; 1 qt. $3.00; % gal. $5.00; 
1 gal. $10.00; cash with order. Write for circular describ- 
ing our sprayer that works from the hose. THE ROTOTOX 
COMPANY, 8121 Yale Street, East Williston, N. Y. 





Once more we say: 


rubbish. 
rich in plant foods and available humus. 


“DON’T BURN YOUR LEAVES!” 


Don't waste the valuable Plant foods contained in fallen leaves. Mix them with ADCO and 
they will turn into rich, genuine organic manure. 


It's easy—anyone can do it—and every pound of ADCO makes 40 lbs. of fertilizer 


2 A Try it yourself in your own garden. Seed deal 
sell ADCO, or we ship direct. Send for our interesting hook, it’s FREE. saan 9 es 


ADCO, Dept. F, Carlisle, Pa. ana remember, ADCO is patented. There is NO substitute for ADCO. 


So will weeds, cuttings and other garden 











ARE YOU A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER? 


If Not, This Handy Subscription Blank Is For Your Use! 
FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 


Please enter my name as a subscriber. | enclose $2 for one year. 


As a subscriber, you save money and get your magazine promptly. 
Two years for $3.00 











Iris 





IRISES, 25 choice varieties, labeled, all different, prepaid, 
for $1.00. List of 400 varieties including latest, now 
ready. John N. Bommersbach, Decatur, Illinois. 





JAPANESE IR1IS—Seeds 25c per packet. Over 100 differ- 
ent new fine seedlings, 10 kinds separate, $1.00. Norton 
Gardens, Hyattsville, Md. 








“PURE KENTUCKY” BLUE GRASS LAWN SEED is 
just what most all lawns need and now is a_ wonderful 
time to sow it. After all it’s the Aristocrat of Permanent 
Grasses and experts bear us out. 10 Ibs., $2.00; 25 Ibs 
$4.50; 50 Ibs, $8.00; 100 Ibs., $15.00 f.o.b. WALNUT 
LAWN FARM, Route 2 G, LEXINGTON, KY. 








Peonies 





PEONY ARISTOCRATS for your yards and gardens. Only 
best of old and new varieties, at attractive prices Our 
Catalogue names best commercial] cut-flower varieties, and 
gives valuable planting and growing instructions. HARMEI 
PEONY COMPANY—Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911 
Berlin, Maryland. 


EARLIEST PEONIES, one each, Edulis Superba (pink), 
DeVerneville (white), Richard Carvel (red), $1.00 post 
paid. C. H. Smith, Faribault, Minn, 











Roses 


ROSES—Hardy, two year, field grown, everblooming vari 
eties Lowest prices. Free illustrated folder. EMPIRE 
ROSE NURSERIES, Dept. F., Tyler, Texas, 


Special Offers 


SIG-ITE keeps cut flowers fresh. 
Matures latent bulbs. Package 25c. 
Box , 294, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HARDY HIMALAYAN seeds and bulbs of easy culture: 
rare, beautiful and prizewinners for all—obtainable from 
Mrs. P. Kohli, Baramulla, Kashmir, India. 





Incresses per’ume 
SiG-ITE, P. 0. 








A Gift for the 


WILDFLOWER 
ENTHUSIAST 


PIONEERING WITH 
WILDFLOWERS .. . 


Is now in the second 
edition, containing ad- 
ditional text and _ illus- 
trations, actually 131 
pages of text and 108 
photographic portraits 
of the most interest- 
ing and most beauti- 
ful native plants. This 
remarkable book, 
written by Mr. Aiken, 
is certainly proving to be ‘‘The Companion and 
Textbook of Thousands of Wildflower Lovers,’’ so 
accurately and understandingly does it tell the story 
of these interesting plants. The price is 
$2.00 Postpaid 


THE AIKEN NURSERIES 
PUTNEY, VERMONT 








KNITTED SLIPS 
KEEP YOU WARM 


On winter’s coldest days, 
INDERA FIGURFIT (Cold- 
pruf) Knit Princess Slips 
and Underskirts keep you 
warm and_ comfortable. 
Knit by a special process, 
these smartly styled slips 
lie smooth and close with- 
out bunching or crawling. 
Choice of beautiful colors 
in cotton, wool mixture, 
rayon and wool, 100% 
wool, worsted, silk and 
worsted. Easy to launder, 
no ironing necessary. Ex- 
clusive STA-UP shoulder 
straps. 

Ask for INDERA FIGUR- 
FIT by name at your fa- 
vorite store. Correct sizes 
for Women, Misses, Chil- 
dren. 

Write for FREE 
Descriptive Catalog No, 514. 


eases INDERA MILLS CO. 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C., U. $s. A. 
SE WER 9 RO HE IES SS RN RSD 
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— e * sional very pale pink, were too inconspicu- 
1W i in S ut-o -f e- r Ina ous to create much show, but the bright 
= lilac shades in this new Burpee introduc- 
a ; ; tion (W. Atlee Burpee Co., 117 Burpee 
Alonsoa Ave., Spokane, Washington, we have some- Bldg., Philadelphia) are not only meritori- 
SSILE the matter is fresh in mind, I thing unlike any other species of my ac- ous, but they keep coming from early sum- 
\ _ . : quaintance. It makes tufts of pleasing wer until autumn. a splendid performance 
-- want to record the pleasure a trial ; ; i , a splendid performance 
i ; ; ; | Re Rela ail green over which are displayed large clus- for so small a plant (12 inches here, 
‘ul this year of all the avai Seeks ee Rin ters of near-maroon (it is usually described though the catalogue descrives it as an 
aha . « . « . ra , os aS 2 cr . 
0 Alonsoas’ has given me. esides being as black-purple) flowers for a month in 18-inch plant). 
™ ee - a eee Peo spring. And unlike so many of its kind, 
cre, aay OFS Qa Oey . © it is apparently going to be permanent. Crocuses to Use in Quantity 
splendid bedding plants and most of them 
are also admirable subjects when flowered R ° oe HERE is scarcely a garden in the 
é : . ubDrieti “er . 1 
aly in pots. There seems to be much confusion ed Aubrietias United States that would not be made 
) : P : : . 
nd among seedsmen in the names used for the HERE are certain situations, as where more enjoyable by the lavish use of Cro- 
ia different kinds, making it difficult for a the plants are used to carpet Tulip beds cuses, not dotted here and there over the 
me simple gardener to speak intelligently about of complementary shades, which call for landscape but planted in broad masses in 
2 them, but one kind which I had from the red Aubrietias. And heretofore we have suitable situations. Floravista, R.F.D. 5, 
Geo. W. Park Seed Co., Greenwood, S. C., usually looked in vain for them, because Olympia, Washington, has made it easy 
= as Alonsoa mutisi impressed me ‘so much the only readily available kind, Crimson to do that very thing by putting a price of 
that I would like to single it out for King, carried too much purple in its make- one cent each on blooming-size bulbs, as 
ri- special mention. Planted in the greenhouse up to be classed as a real red. Now, announced in the August issue of FLOWER 
RE in late March, it was displaying its lovely though, we have in Red Boulder and Vin- GRoweER. It is not too late to take advant- 
= salmon-pink flowers when the plants were dictive, which are listed among the current age of this exceptional offer. 
set out in early June. And from present offerings of Wm. Borsch & Son, Maplewood, 
— indications, they will continue their bril- Oregon, two kinds that are really red Sand Culture 
“O. liant performance until cut down by frost. (ruby-red in the former and rich, bright I AM looking forward to a grand time 
—_ red in the other). It should be remem- this winter growing house plants and 
re: Pentstemon Watsoni bered in planting Aubrietias that they want perhaps a few vegetables indoors in sand. 
OVERS of Pentstemons will, I am sure perfect drainage and, if the soil is very J] have been dabbling with Sand Culture for 
_ be glad to hear of a really different &@VY: they should be given a slope or some time, but did not get enthusiastic 
5 ° : > -revice i > ars) , ° ° . ss 
Beard-tongue. That is not to be taken to steep crevice in the rockery. until I read the literature put out by 
a aoe ee < alike sai . Garden Chemical Co., Evergreen Avenue, 
mean that all Pentstemons look alike, but, Gilia Lilac Beauty Livings N J Y t ill find e 
as most gardeners know, many of the avail- aivingston, N. J. ou, too, will find en- 
able kinds stick pretty closely to the blue hel case you overlooked this splendid Gilia thusiasm and not a little information in 
or blue-purple of the family. In P. wat- last spring, may I call your attention their circular, Sand Culture, a Scientific 
soni, however, which I had last spring from to it now. The colors we formerly got in Aid for the Practical Gardener.” 
Lamb Nurseries, Room 281, E. 101 Sharp Gilia liniflora, usually white with an occa- C. W. Woop 
e Root GOOD TOOLS 
= 00 
ory 
Difficult Cutti 
ith | 
| 
: HORMODIN “A” | 
) | 
Hormodin “A” makes it easy for you to propagate practi- ear 
cally 2// varieties of plants from cuttings. Treated with Hor- Cutting Action 
modin, cuttings root quicker and have more growing roots. Enjoy more and better fruit and 
The use of Hormodin is simple, scientific, and costs pag a Neg IE. oy Rn 
| only a fraction of a cent per cutting. Every batch is checked pruning shears. These famous 
“Snap-Cut” Pruners easily cut 
for potency by the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant %” limbs, without injuring bark 
Research, Inc. Each package contains complete, easy-to- FREE Smithout pinching or tiring bands. “Snap- 
ut” Pruners can be obtained at your 
follow directions. Try Hormodin today. With each ““Snap- dealers, or will be sent direct, postpaid, 
Cut’”” Pruner we on receipt of price. Free Circular. 
— ; 
MERCK & co. Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. at bi, 40 = No. 119 (8” size) cuts %” limbs, chrome finish, 
oy ~ Rw a: one hand catch, famous blade and anvil $2.00 
: — . COTTON. o.2 0009000 60.0060006900569000608-008 . 
age Ae — jee you No. 118 ‘en Ladies’ size) cuts %” limbs..... $1.25 
Written i oe wna Seastiten, No. 128 “‘Snap-Cut’ Flower Picker & Pruner 
pete a a yma aoe ort a. same x. No. 118 plus attachment for cutting 
sruner (2 ordered, vend (60 ee ON og og ono cS be aa ecs bee $1.50 
for book only. You'll enjoy the exceptional. ease and efficiency of 
these famous pruners, Why not. order one today? 
“ {Gnop @t” 
“4 make pruning Easier! 
A. ; NOT TREATEL TREATED SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, INC., Dept. 17, Oakville, Connecticut 
eal 
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November is one of the finest months in the year 
to transplant trees. We offer some special bar- 
gains for immediate. shipment. 
Your choice of the following ornamental trees: 
2 tor .A0c 10 for $1.50 
50 for $5.50 all prepaid 
or $8.00 per 100, express collect. 

Ornamental trees 3 yr. 2 to 3 feet tall 
White Birch—white bark, small leaves, 
Eu. Mountain Ash—clusters of orange berries. 
Chinese Elm—rapid growing, withstands drouth. 
Red Bud—pink flowers in spring. 
Russian Olive—bright gray foliage. 
Lombardy Poplar—tall slender trees. 
French Pussy Willow—pink and silver catkins. 
Black Walnut—large fine flavored nuts, 

All trees will be well rooted, ORDER NOW. 


HARMON NURSERY 80x F PROSPECT, OHIO 
EVERBLOOMING CLIMBING TALISMAN 


Has all the beauty, color and 
fragrance of the Talisman 
Rose. A real Everblooming 
Climber, unique and_= rare. 
Plants set out this Fall with be con- 
tinuously loaded w ith flowers all next 
summer. Extra strong, -yr. old field-grown 
Plants. $1.00 each; 3 for $2.50; 6 for $4.50; 
12 for $7.50. 

ROBERT WAYMAN, 


BRAND PEONIES 


Here one has the World’s Greatest and most up-to-date 
stock of Peonies to choose from—70 acres of the ‘Cream 
of this Flower’? with 70 years of experience back of it 

America’s largest collection of French Lilacs. An 
immense collection of ‘‘down to date’’ Irises. Free Catalog, 
fully describing Brand Famous Peonies, French Lilacs, 
Irises, new flowers, etc. is yours for the asking. Write 
for your copy today. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 
134 E. Division St. Faribault, Minnesota 


ADT DIFFERENT FLOWER 
SEEDS DESCRIBED 


The most complete CATALOGUE ever 
published, it includes many rare and un- 
common seeds. Choice Delphiniums, Lu- 
pines, Liliums, Primulas, Shrubs, Herba- 
ceous and Alpine Plants in great variety. 
176 Pages crammed with 

Pages Coloured Illustrations. 


Very nice. 


















Box N, Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 

















information, 24 


Free on Application 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
IPSWICH = __- _-__-__ENGLAND 


ROofone 


PATENTS PENDING 
the. HORMONE POWDER 
can, $5. Booklet on request 
2.23. Paiccntent Paint Co. Ambler, Pa. 














A. P. BONVALLET & CO. 


Growers of 


CHOICE GLADIOLI 
WICHERT, ILLINOIS 











2 YEAR OLD 
FIELD GROWN 


ong, 2 

field- tf quem satisfactory, 
everblooming rose bushes—direct from 
the fields of one of America’s largest 
growers—for only $1.00! Collection 
includes 

3 Red Radiance 1 Talisman 1 White Edel 
2 Pink Radiance 1AmiQuinard 1 Pres.Hoover 

1 Mrs. Charles Bell 
ORDER ROSE COLLECTION NO. 100 
(Send cash, money order, or check.) 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 


If you are not entirely satisfied with your 
roses we refund full purc'! 






fant with stock satisfactory to ge at 
can't lose! Order now—Plant 
your own rose garden! WRITE STODATI 


THE FLOWER suor, DEPT. R-30, ENNIS, TEXAS 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


New Rock Garden Meadow Rue 


F the 30 or more new rock garden 
plants that bloomed for me this year, 


Thalictrum kyusianum, a Meadow Rue 
from Japan, was most promising. Imagine, 
if you will, a mat of tiny, beautiful, 


Meadow Rue foliage (it is a spreader, the 
new growth down several 
inches from the old plant) not much over 
three inches high, above which is displayed 
all summer pinkish lilae flowers on stems 
an inch or two taller, and you will have 
some idea of the beauty and usefulness of 
this plant. I have it in a shady 


sending roots 


spot ina 





Ralph BE. 


Huntington Nursery 


The double Pyrethrum Queen Mary 


leaf mold soil, evidently much to its de- 
light, for it is spreading in a happy man- 


ner. Plants were received from Wm. 
Borsch & Son, Maplewood, Oregon, and Par- 
amont Gardens, Plainfield, N. J. 

It is a splendid plant, I would say, for 
most of the United States, its 
making it at home in the cold 
sections and its adaptability fits it for the 
warmer parts if it is given shade and per- 
haps a little moisture. 


sections 
hardiness 


The Garden Wheel , Basket 


HE harvest in a well-grown garden is 

the most joyful season of the year. It 
should be at any rate and will be unless you 
wear yourself out carrying produce from 
garden to storehouse. It is almost as back- 
breaking to push a heavy wheelbarrow. 
For that, and a thousand other reasons, be- 
cause the vehicle is useful in a myriad 
ways throughout the year, gardeners 
should have a warm feeling for the genius 
who worked out the idea of the Garden 
Wheel Basket, which is manufactured by 


The Gardener’s Friend Co., Orange, Mass. 
It consists of the lightest kind of metal 


frame, shaped something like the conven- 
tional wheelbarrow, yet it is strong enough 
to carry a load of stones. This supports 


a sturdy bushel basket of split oak. And 
the rubber tire gives it buoyancy never 
dreamed of in the older product. Best of 
all it only weighs about ten pounds. 


Shirley Poppies 


A> any gardener who has acquired the 
habit of fall planting of hardy annuals 
when he Shirley Poppies for best 
results and he will name the period just 
before the ground freezes for the winter. 
If you will take your Dreer catalogue 
(Henry A. Dreer, 185 Dreer Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) and turn to page 56, you will 
find a wide selection of colors. Choose any 
in that list, Sweet Briar or Cavaleade if 
you want something outstanding, planting 
the seeds late this fall for the most gor- 
geous display of Poppies you have ever seen. 


SOWS 


New Freesias 


F you have not 

recent introduction 
idea of the great 
line. Not very 
to Purity, a 


Freesias of 
little 
made in th 
long ago we were restricted 
good white in its day, and 


grown 
you 
advances 


have 


rather mediocre yellow, but today ther 
is wide choice of colors, ranging from the 
golden yellow of Golden Daffodil and the 


pure white of White Chief through pinks, 
mauves and red to blue. One of the best 
collections of named varieties that has 
notice is that in the. beautiful 
catalogue of Trivett’s Tested Seeds, 


come to my 
bulb 


Inc., 134-144 Washington St., New York 
City. If you want something really out- 


standing in Freesias, get the catalogue 
and pay particular attention to the first 
five varieties on page 22 which includes 
the three new cluster varieties. 


Double Painted Daisies 


UCH to the discredit of American 

horticulture, double Painted Daisies 
find few champions among our gardeners. 
Whether the fault is to be charged to 
nurserymen or amateurs is entirely 
the point, but the fact remains 
neglecting them we are 


beside 
that by 


missing some of 


spring’s best offerings, both for cutting 
and garden decoration. These notes were 


prompted by the recent receipt of Ralph 


i. Huntington Nursery’s (Painesville, 


Ohio) “Bargain List for Fall’ in) which 
they price a dozen splendid varieties. | 


have grown many of the kinds mentioned 
and know whereof I speak when I urge 
you not to delay the planting of one of 
these collections. 


All Year ’Round Chart 


HE new bulletin of the Premier Peat 

Moss Corp., 150 Nassau St., New York 
City, under the above title is a compact 
outline of operations with peat moss in 
garden practices covering the entire year. 
Gardeners can see at a glance at this chart, 
and without wading through a mass of 
extraneous matter, the time and place to 
use peat moss to make their work easier 
and satisfactory results more of a certainty. 
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Everything You Need to Know 
About Anything You Want to Grow 


Annual Flowers Preparing Soil 
Easy to Grow Vari- Rock Gardens 


eties Water Gardens 
Hard to Grow Vari- Evergreens 
eties Wild Flowers 


Hardy Types Vegetables 

Half-Hardy Types Pests 

Grouping Diseases 

Germination Tables Hot Beds and Cold 

Starting Indoors Frames 

Planting Dates Succession Planting 

| ae Winter Storage 
ertilizing Tr ) : 

Cultivation Transplanting 


> ing 
Flowering Bulbs Pruning 
Roses Tools , 
Flowering Shrubs Fences and Walls 
Ornamental Vines Cactus 
Fruit Trees Greenhouses 
Berries Grafting, ete. 
Hedges Complete Pronounc- 
Lawns ing Guide 


GARDENING MAP 


free ; 
mums GROWING SEASONS 


Prepared from maps and data sup- 
plied by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 


24x25 inches, produced in 6 beautiful 
water colors by the famous offset 
process With four smaller maps, 
showing average number of planting 
days between Spring and Fall frosts, 
average annual precipitation and first 
snowfall expectancies. It includes 
valuable quick reference tables on 
flower seed and vegetable seed, plant- 
ing dates, distances, hardiness, propa- 
gation methods, fertilizer and spray 
mixture equivalents, spacing distances 
and use of ornamental shrubs. Table 
of insecticides and fungicides, and 
other useful information. Yours 
FREE in connection with the Garden 
Encyclopedia. 
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Packed With More Practical 


GARDEN 
INFORMATION 








Than Any Other Volume Anywhere Near Its P 


Hedge 
Care 


Diagram at 
left is from 
the detailed 
article giving 
explicit di- 
rections for 
the treatment 
of hedges. 





WRONG 


























1400 PAGES e 


At LAST, a complete garden ency- 

clopedia in ONE volume! An- 
swers every question about your gar- 
den in simple, non-technical language, 
in convenient alphabetical arrange- 
ment that enables you to turn instantly 
to just the facts you want. No more 
need to search through dozens of in- 
complete books for information. Now 
every point that puzzles you is ex- 
plained briefly, clearly, authoritatively 
in this one book. Its scope is amaz- 
ing. It covers every problem of plan- 
ning, planting, and caring for your 
garden. NEW from cover to cover 
and right up-to-date. Size of book 
64 x 9} x 1}? inches. 


ONLY $490 EXAMINE IT FREE 


Send No Money . . Just Mail Coupon 


You may have this great GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA, 
with Gardening Maps free, for a week’s examination. 
Send the coupon, with no money. The GARDEN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA, with free Gardening Maps, will be 
shipped prepaid. If not delighted, return it and owe 
nothing. If you keep it make a first payment of $1.00 
and pay balance at the rate of $1.00 per month. 


WM. H. WISE & CO. pept. 9112 
50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Here Are Just a Few of the 750 ‘‘How-to-Do-it’’ Pictures in the GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA: 

















How to Plant 67 shale Steps in 
a Dahlia Growing Annuals for 
Tuber itt J, Summer Bloom 
Full explana- if “n Diagram above (reduced in 
tion in the text size) is one of many covering 
accompanies this every plant, flower, shrub. De- 
remarkable clear |Z tailed instructions accompany 
diagram (much : every illustration in the book 
larger in book), un 48 in, At right is shown method of 
dd wens) tying a plant to a stake, 





THE GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Written for the Climate, Soils, Seasons, Methods of All Parts of U.S. by American Experts 


750 PICTURES e 


10,000 ARTICLES 


How to Grow Every Flower, Vegetable, Shrub. 
How to Select the Best Kinds. 

How, When and Where to Plant. 

How to Plan a Garden for Beauty and Success. 
How to Care for and Cultivate. 

How, When and Where to Transplant. 

How to Condition Soil and Fertilize. 

How to Overcome Pests and Diseases. 

How to Store Roots, Bulbs, etc., for Winter. 
How to Prune, Disbud, etc. 

How to Cultivate Indoor and Window Boxes. 


Edited by E. L. D. Seymour, B.S.A. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers. 
Dept. 9112, 50 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 


1 wish to examine without obligation or expense, 
one copy of The Garden Encyclopedia. Ship fully 
prepaid for one week's examination. 1! may return 
the book within one week and owe nothing. If ! 
keep it | will send $1.00 as my first payment 
and | will send $1.00 each month until the price 
of $4.00 (plus a few cents postage) is paid. 


The Gardening Maps of Growing Seasons are to 
be mine free in any case 


(If full cash accompanies order, book will be 
sent postage free. Same return privilege.) 
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[) Check here if you want beautiful artcraft binding 
for $1.00 extra, 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


“Epinions are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say a 


Daphne Presents a Problem 
To the Editor: 

SHRUB which has given much trouble 
A locally to gardeners and nurserymen 
is Daphne cneorum, the Garland Flower. 
There is great trouble in making it at 
home in the garden more than two years. 
It needs good drainage and in exposed lo- 
cations protection from wind and sun in 
early spring with a covering of evergreen 
boughs. Some claim it requires a lime or 
chalk soil. However, I have seen it grow- 
ing profusely in light sandy soil and leaf 
mold in western Manitoba, Canada, with 
very little moisture in the summer. Per- 
haps water should be withheld from it 
during the summer months. ; 

I would like to know of the successful 
experiences of other gardeners in the Mid- 
dle Atlantic states with this most charming 
shrudlet. 

Daphne mezereum, a deciduous shrub 
of four or five feet, does not offer the diffi- 
culties of D. cneorum, except that it 
demands good drainage. The fragrant 
lilac-purple flowers appear long before the 
foliage from February to April (depending 
on severity of winter) followed by bright 
red berries during the summer months. I 
have seen it growing in Maryland planted 
in cinders and apparently thriving. It is 
extremely hardy, even growing in sheltered 
spots in western Manitoba. It grows in 
the woods in England in a few places, either 
as a native, or escaped from cultivation, 
more likely. Several nurseries now sell 
this excellent shrub. I recommend its 
planting in a sheltered spot in companion- 
ship with other shrubs. Rosert C. Mon- 
CURE, (Va.) 


What’s Wrong With Shirley Temple? 


To the Editor: 
LEASE refer to your October FLOWER 
GROWER and scan carefully the report 

on Glad shows. Two refer to a sensational 

white seedling from Canada. One writer 

Was sane enough. The other one committed 

what I consider a crime. 

You will note if you search long enough, 
that one says, in referring to this new 
seedling, that it would be well to see how 
it performs another year or so, because it 
might turn out to be such a dud as Suir- 
LEY, TEMPLE and Rewt FALLv. 

I don’t have the article before me, but 
that’s the general idea, and if the words 
were not that strong, the meaning is. 

While both Stirtey TeEMpLeE and Rewt1 
FaLtLtu have some weaknesses, yet no Glad 
is perfect, so why pick on these? I’m en- 
closing a snapshot of SHIRLEY TEMPLE as 
grown by Mr. W. W. Kurtz of Grand 
Rapids, Minn. Mr. Kurtz wrote me that he 
and his family were delighted with Srey 
TEMPLE, and TI also had two different let- 
ters from the Pfeiffer Nursery of Winona, 
Minn., praising SHIRLEY TEMPLE they grew 
from samples [ sent. 

I also have a letter from Mrs. Herman 
N. Wilson, of Moscow, Idaho, who says 
that REwrt FALtu is one of the most gor- 
geous Glads she has ever seen—an exhibi- 
tion variety all the time it is in bloom. 
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In justice to your correspondent, I feel 
that he has written a number of splendid 
articles and hits the nail on the _ head. 
But I still feel that he got off on the 
wrong foot in regard to these two Glads. 

I think what we need at times is spe- 
cific instructions for growing certain varie- 
ties of Gladiolus. Take SHIRLEY TEMPLE, 
for example. It seems that this one does 
have a tendency to crook in hot weather. 
But just look at the hundreds and thou- 
sands of others that do the same thing. 

This can be helped or entirely obviated 
by planting early or late enough to avoid 
the hottest weather at a certain stage when 
Glads crook. Of course, SHIRLEY, or any 
other Glad, can be staked which will also 
help. 

Then, too, deep planting should help. And, 
of course, intelligent watering, for too much 














Jane Kurtz of Grand Rapids, Minn., 

proudly holds a prize-winning spike of 

Gladiolus Shirley Temple from her 

father’s garden to show how well it 
grows 


water causes sappy growth. This, and 
irregular irrigation, are some of the causes 
that produce that saxophone type of spike. 

REWI FALLU is so big and heavy that if 
left to open up fully in the garden, it may 
not be so good. Such a Glad should be 
cut when the first bud or two or three 
open, brought indoors, and allowed to open 
the rest of the way on the piano, radio or 
what-not. 

Incidently, the so-called “yellow” Peonies 
are disappointing if not cut when practi- 
cally open and brought inside to open— 
J. D. Lone, (Colo.) 


Diener Petunias Are Praised 


To the Editor: 
| LIKE the way in which you have been 
honoring our pioneer men who have done 
so much for us all. It seems too bad so 
many of them are leaving us. I was espe- 
cially sorry to hear of Richard Diener’s 
death. I have been planting seeds of his 
large single and double Petunias for the 
past few years, taking in the best for win- 
ter bloom. This year, I planted two 50- 
cent packets of the doubles—mixed, fringed, 
and monster. I had over a hundred plants 
from each packet to set out—about 225 in 
all. They have been truly beautiful. 
Visitors who saw them said they were just 
as fine as the ones growing in the Sioux 
Falls, S. D., parks. They are as easy to 
grow as the more common ones and I don’t 
see why more people do not try them.— 
(Mrs.) R, J, DuNcoMs, (Minn.) 





An Amazing Lily 


To the Editor: 

BEG to inform M. Stanislaus in your 

October issue that Alexander M. Ross of 
London, Ontario, Canada, in 1932 purchased 
from the late J. W. Crow of Simcoe, On- 
tario, some bulbs of Lilium sulphurgale x 
princeps. The following year this was 
crossed on L, regale and several seedlings 
were raised. This bulb produced 43 buds 
last year but 36 matured. This year it sent 
up a bloom stalk a little over one inch in 
diameter at the ground level and five feet 
four inches high. Sixty-two buds formed 
but exactly 50 bloomed. The outside meas- 
urement of the flower cluster at the widest 
point was slightly over two feet. This 
stem bearing 50 blooms I believe constitutes 
an all time record.—GEorGE A. WINTON, 
(Ont., Canada ) 


American Commander Gladiolus 


To the Editor: 

HAVE just received the October FLOWER 

GROWER containing Mr. Cassebeer’s re- 
port of the Gladiolus show in Boston. In 
his write-up of the show I noticed a mis- 
take as to the name of a variety featured in 
our display. Am referring to one which he 
called “Red Commander.” This should have 
been AMERICAN COMMANDER. The 
variety is red all right, but we disapprove 
of its being called a RED Commander. 
This Gladiolus is of our own origination and 
is distinctly an American origination, and is 
as rugged an individual as its name might 
indicate; typically and traditionally Amer- 
ican.—LEpWwarp C, New, (N. Y.) 


Gerberas Over Six Inches 

To the Editor: 

AM not a very successful gardener but 

I have had exceptional luck with Ger- 
beras. I have about a dozen plants of 
assorted colors and they’ve been a _ very 
satisfactory and lovely perennial. They 
started blooming in May and are still at it. 
I mulch them after the first frost and pro- 
tect them from excessive moisture during 
the winter by slanting boards over them. 
We have picked over 300 blossoms this 
summer, the largest measuring six-and-a- 
half inches across, actual measure with a 
steel tape and skeptical witnesses.—DoroTHY 
HOFFMAN, (Ore.) 


When writing in reference to any paragraph or inquiry in the pages of THe FLOweR 


GROWER, it will help greatly to quote exactly 


page of the magazine in which the item 


the name of inquirer, and the month and 
appears, 
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ANNUALS FOR YOUR 
GARDEN 


By Daniel J. Foley 


At last! In this book is all the cul- 
tural information a beginner needs or 
wants, covering 90 annuals alphabetically 
arranged. Illustrated with 32 full-color 
plates showing how some of the best 


varieties will look in bloom. $1.00 


HOW TO GROW ROSES 
By McFarland and Pyle 


There is more invaluable information 
to each page of this world-famous rose 
growing manual than any other rose 
book can offer. An ideal gift for the 


Give Gardeners Books 


GARDENING INDOORS 
By F. F. Rockwell and Esther C. Grayson 


Christmas gift plants will not die—poinset- 
tias, cyclamens, hydrangeas, jerusalem cher- 
ries, etc., can be kept alive and flourishing by 
following the experienced advice given in 
this book. In addition. GARDENING IN- 
DOORS gives accurate simple instructions 
for the culture of countless other plants— 
foliage and flowering—as house decorations 
the year around. Indoor gardening has out- 
grown the "rubber plant era", and the 
authors of this book show the many new uses 
of plants in your home as part of the decora- 
tive scheme. 





Illustrated with 32 full-color 


plates and many halftones. I8th edi- 
tion. $1.00 


novice. 


THE NATION'S FORESTS 


By William Atherton DuPuy, with an introduc- 
tion by F. A. Silcox, Chief, the U. S. Forest 
Service. 


This thrilling story of the achievements of 
the Forest Service will show you why fire 
fighters are willing to risk their lives in an 
effort more dangerous and exhausting than 
war, how the waste of natural resources 
affects you personally, and what privileges 
and opportunities the National Forests offer 
you as an American citizen. 

"American Forests", the official publica- 
tion of the American Forestry Association, 
_ says: "THE NATION'S FORESTS promises to 
help remove forestry from the academic field 
of text books on the one hand and from the 
field of pure romance on the other, so that 
its readers may understand the important 
place that forests occupy in the national 
economy." Superbly illustrated. $3.00 


Begin by learning this book's 
usefulness at Christmas when your friends 
send flowering presents. Illustrated. 


$2.50 


GARDEN BULBS IN COLOR 
By McFarland and others 
Between seasons; at planting time; 
during the insect months: at catalog 
time—this companion volume to Stevens’ 
GARDEN FLOWERS IN COLOR is a 
book for which gardeners will find dail, 
use. Beautifully illustrated with half 
tones and 275 pictures of bulb varieties 
in full color. The text gives a concise 


summary of cultural facts. $3.50 


THE GARDEN IN COLOR 
By Louise Beebe Wilder 


This last book by America's favorite 
garden author is one of the most lav- 
ishly illustrated picture books ever pub- 
lished, containing 325 natural color pho- 
tographs. Mrs. Wilder's text joins the 
illustrations to give you a complete pic- 


ture of the four garden seasons. $7.50 


these books are available at all bookstores or from 


The MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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